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An Intimate View of South 


From the writer’s earliest child- 
hood, he was fascinated by the spirit 
of mystery that hung over the con- 
tinent of South America. There was 
a wealth of romance associated with 
the Spanish Main, the old Road and 
the Buccaneers. He was not able to 
gratify the desire to visit South 
America until the summer of 1928. 
The time allotted to the undertaking 
was entirely too short. He was only 
able to gain what he would call an 
air-plane glimpse of some of the few 
countries visited where the ship made 
stops at ports in Peru and Chile go- 
ing south and in Uraguay and Brazil 
steaming north. 

A Floridian is interested in some 
of the products of South America. 
We use in our production of fruit 
and vegetables, Peruvian guano, ni- 
trates from Chile and bones from Ar- 
gentina, Uraguay and Brazil, which 
are used in our fertilizers. 

To any one contemplating a trip out 
of this country, the easiest thing to 
do is to have your photograph taken 
for your passport, As a rule, these 
pictures do not flatter the tourist and 
many of them make the subject look 
so much like a jail breaker or a boot- 
legger that it is no wonder that many 
of the countries in South America 
compel tourists to furnish a charact- 
er certificate from the Chief of Police 
of his home town. 

After your passport is secured 
from Washington, you then have to 
decide on your route, engage your 
transportation and secure passport 
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visas that will enable you to land 
wherever you wish to disembark. 

The writer was fortunate in secur- 
ing passage on the Grace Line Motor 
Passenger ship, the Santa Maria, then 
making her second trip to Valpar- 
aiso. She was especially designed and 
built to insure comfort to her pas- 
sengers under all kinds of varying 
climatic conditions. The vessel was 
equipped with -a precooling plant 
and piped throughout in the state 
rooms, as well as the dining saloon 
and other places so that cold air 
could be distributed through these 
pipes and making it comfortable dur- 
ing a stress of hot weather, whether 
the ship was in motion, at anchor, or 
tied up at the docks. These same pipes 
could be used for hot air when the 
temperature is uncomfortably cold. 
During the trip, the writer was called 
upon to make use of other vessels 
that were not so modern and these 
suffered in comparison with the Santa 
Maria. 

The Grace Line ships serve the 
West Coast of South America, and 
the Santa Maria made stops at Ha- 
vana, Christobel, then through to 
Panama to Balboa where enough time 
was. allowed for the passengers to 
take in.the sights of Panama and 
visit the ruins of Old Panama, which 
was destroyed by the Buccaneer Mor- 
gan. We made a brief stop at Falara, 
Peru and the following day reached 
Salaverry. Here we rested and were 
taken in automobiles to a tropical 
Peruvian town, called Trujillo. Four 


miles west of this city stands 
the ruins of Chan Chan of pre-Inca 
origin. This nation was overcome by 
the ncas, and what is left containing 
and area of 11 square miles, contains 
the remainder of the palaces, tem- 
ples, streets, *houses, gardens and a 
canal. 

From now on, as the ship traveled 
south, we were in constant view of 
the snow capped Andes. These con- 
tinued all the way to VALPARAISO. 
This is the greatest mountain range 
in the world, with an average height 
of 13,000 feet, some of the peaks 
reaching an altitude of 22,000. As 
our visit was made during their win- 
ter time, there was a magnificent dis- 
play of snow. The writer was very 
well satisfied as a Floridian to main- 
tain a distance of not less than 30 
to 40 miles from the snow line. 

We stopped for practically two 
days at Calleo, the nearest port to 
Lima, which is the capital of Peru. 
There is a very good motor road, 
with farms on each side, where we 
found growing cotton, oranges, alli- 
gator pears and many other fruits 
and vegetables that are produced in 
Florida, These farms are served with 
water from Irrigation canals and 
draw their supply from the melted 
snow from the Andes, Wherever wa- 
ter is to be had, the desert like soil 
immediately becomes very produc- 
tive. 

The Peruvian guano is one of the 
principal products from the islands 
off the coast of Peru. Judging by the 
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enormous flocks of birds of all kinds, 
the writer does not believe that the 
supply will ever become exhausted. 

The control of the Peruvian guano 
is vested in a syndicate that acquir- 
ed the rights through a loan to the 
Government of Peru. This arrange- 
ment eliminates competition and the 
farmer pays the bill. 

We broke our voyage at Mollendo, 
intending to make a visit to the Inca 
ruins in and around Cuzco and then 
planned to cross Lake Titicaca to La- 
Paz, Bolivia, and go from there by 
rail some 700 miles to Antofagasta, 
but on account of the altitude, we 
were forced to give up this part of 
the trip. We returned to Moendo and 
took passage on the Pacific Steam- 
ship Navigation Company’s “Asseq- 
uibo”, that carried us to Valparaiso. 

Chile is the longest and thinest 
nation in the world. If Chile was 
stretched out on the map of the Unit- 
ed States, it would reach from Utah 
to New York City. Its width varies 
from 80 to 150 miles. What the Chil- 
eans lack in thickness, they make up 
in energy. The enormous length of 
Chile gives it a varied climate. 

North of Valparaiso, it resembles 
a desert, but it is very rich in nitrates 
and copper. Approximately two and a 
half million tons of nitrate are mined 
and exported per annum. There is an 
export tax of $12.00 per ton, aggre- 
gating $30,000,000 in revenue to fi- 
nance Chile, to say nothing of the 
revenue that comes to this country 
through the nitrate and copper in- 
dustries. The government of Chile is 
much concerned over the production 
of nitrate from the air, not only in 
this country but also in Germany 
and elsewhere, Every effort is being 
made by the government officials to 
increase the production of nitrate by 
offering a bonus or a rebate in the 
tax, if the volume is increased this 
year over the output of the preceed- 
ing season, At a place called Tocopila, 
the Guggenheims have an enormous 
nitrate plant, which is operated un- 
der a secret process and will turn out 
annually about one half million tons. 

Valparaiso is one of the greatest 
seaports on the Pacific Coast, and you 
will find in the harbor vessels of 
every nation in the world. The vessels 
in the harbor always keep up steam 
and are compelled to get under way 
in the event that a tidal wave hap- 
pens which would wash them up on 
shore. Shortly before our arrival, one 
of these tidal waves had piled up on 
the shore several ocean going ships. 

The City of Valparaiso (Vale of 
Paradise) is built on two levels, the 
business portion of the city along 
the shore and the residence portion 
on the hills. These are reached by 
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elevators and also by streets that 
have a very steep grade. Whenever 
water is available the soil and cli- 
mate produces to perfection many of 
the products that are grown in Flor- 
ida. 

We went by rail from Valpraiso to 
Santiago, which is the capital of Chile 
and a wonderfully attractive city. Its 
race course has a wonderful view of 
the snow covered mountains and is 
the gathering place on Sundays of the 
rich as well as the poor. The gamb- 
ling instinct is strong in these Span- 
ish-Americans. 

We spent nearly a week in Santi- 
ago, driving through its valleys and 
over its hills, and will carry with us 
always pleasant recollections of this 
most attractive Spanish-American 
city. 

Time did not permit us to visit the 
southern part of Chile, which is a 
very rich agricultural country. While 
the northern part is not favored with 
any rain fall, the southern part is 
well supplied, and the extreme south- 
ern part is considered one of the 
best places in the world to grow 
sheep. 

The distance from Sanitago to 
Buenos Aires over the Trans Andean 
railroad is approximately 800 miles. 
The road is English owned and Eng- 
lish equipped, and while the rolling 
stock is good, we Americans miss the 
Pullmans which make travel so com- 
fortable in this country. 

In our trip over, we encountered 
all kinds of weather, including a vio- 
lent snow storm, which did not pre- 
vent our crossing. After climbing a- 
bout 10,000 feet we passed through a 
tunnel into Argentina, and transfer- 
red into very comfortable sleepers 
at a place called Mendoza. At this 
point, they are putting out a very 
large acreage of grapes, pears, plums 
and peaches, which come into matur- 
ity when these products are no long- 
er shipped from California and other 
producing points in this country. 
With improved transportation facili- 
ties these products can be gotten in- 
to the markets of the United States 
and also England and the Continent 
and command good prices, 

After leaving the hills at Mendoza, 
we traveled through a portion of the 
cattle country of Argentina. The 
fields were filled with good looking 
stock. It was about as cold as Green- 
land, and through the courtesy of the 
dining room steward, we were per- 
mitted not only to eat, but to re- 
main in the dining car where the 
range made the temperature attrac- 
tive to our tropical - blood... 

Words cannot adequately express 
our surprise. at the size and magni- 
tude of the City of Buenos Aires. It 
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has a population of over two million 
people. 

The eastern shores of South Amer- 
ica have been more acceptable to 
immigration than the West Coast. 
Argentina has encouraged immigra- 
tion from France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain and England. This new blood, 
backed up with capital, has develop- 
ed Argentina into a wonderfully rich 
agricultural nation. 

The very best breeds of beef pro- 
ducing cattle have been brought in 
and it is now estimated that this 
country alone supplies practically 
half of the beef that feeds England. 
The writer visited one packing house 
that had a capacity of slaughtering 
per day 4000 cattle and 8,000 sheep. 
This packing house has been complet- 
ed in the last year and is considered 
the latest thing in an up-to-date 
plant to utilize every particle of an 
animal and make under one roof 
whatever is needed to prepare the 
product for shipment. 

In going through the plant, the 
writer remarked that the machinery 
bore the names of manufacturers lo- 
cated in the United States, although 
the plant was an English corporation. 
He inquired into this and was advis- 
ed by his guide that wherever effi- 
ciency in operations was needed, the 
states were the only place to go for 
equipment. The corporation that own- 
ed this packing house also owned 
plants located at other points in Ar- 
gentina, Uraguay, and Brazil and 
own and operate its own line of 
steamships to carry these products 
in cold storage to London. The writ- 
er was a passenger on one of these 
boats, (the §S.S. Avelona), from 
Buenos Aires to Santos stopping one 
day at Monteviedo. It was a beauti- 
fully equipped vessel, and a close 
competitor to the S.S. Santa Maria. 

Santos is the greatest coffee ship- 
ping country in the world. Coffee 
warehouses line the water front for 
miles and vessels are tied up taking 
on cargoes. The coffee industry is 
Brazil’s money product. It is estimat- 
ed that the value of this business a- 
lone aggregates over $100,000,000 
and the greater part of it comes to 
the United States. Santos is celebrat- 
ed for its very fine beaches that ex- 
tend not only north but. south of the 
city. It is also developing very rap- 
idly into a banana producing terri- 
tory. They grow the Cavendish type 
that produce a banana of very fine 
flavor. Until within the last year or 
so, nearly all of this crop has gone 
to furnish the supply to Argentina 
and markets.in the south, but within 
the last year or so, vessels equipped 
with electric refrigeration have tak- 

Continued on page 30 
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Orange Industry In South 


The United States Department of 
Commerce has recently been taking 
an active interest in the development 
of the orange industry in South 
America, and has published reports 
received from Consular and Com- 
mercial agents in several South 
American countries. 


Argentine Orange Industry 


In a recent letter to a member of 
the trade in the United States, Mr. 
Alexander V. Dye, American Com- 
mercial Attache, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, states that while oranges are 
produced in northern Argentina, 
. there is no production on an exten- 
sive scale because of the cheap or- 
anges coming into the country from 
Paragury, where oranges are produc- 
ed in considerable quantities. How- 
ever, the Southern Railway (of Ar- 
gentina) is planting orange and 
grapefruit trees along their lines. 
One individual, with whom Mr. Dye 
talked, had already brought to Ar- 
gentina 4,000 grapefruit and some 
10,000 orange cuttings for planting 
and was on the point of returning to 
the United States for more. 

Oranges were formerly brought 
from Paraguay into Argentina in 
bulk—by merely shoveling them on 
the boat. Recently, however, restric- 
tions were placed upon this method 
of handling by the Argentine govern- 
ment, which forbid their marketing in 
Buenos Aires unless they were each 
wrapped in a separate paper. At the 
time of Mr. Dye’s letter, Paraguay- 
an oranges were being brought from 
Paraguay in bulk but the oranges 
were wrapped separately and plac- 
ed in boxes on board the steamer, be- 
fore reaching Buenos Aires. 


Uraguayan Orange Industry 


Since 1924 there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the area of land 
devoted to the production of oranges 
in Uraguay, states Mr. Clarence C. 
Brooks, American Commercial At- 
tache, Montevidea, Uraguay, in a re- 
cent report to the Department of 
Commerce. The cultivation of euca- 
lyptus trees has always been a source 
of profit to small land owners in Ura- 
guay; however, in recent years, it 
has been found that land devoted to 
oranges yielded greater profits with 
a resultant decrease in eucalytus 
plantings and an increase in orange 
plantings, It is reported that the area 
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devoted to orange culture in Ura- 
guay at the beginning of 1928 rep- 
resented an increase of 20 per cent 
over the area in 1924. 

The climate of Uraguay is such 
that oranges are grown in practical- 
ly every section of the country. The 
centers of production are the depart- 
ments of Salto and Cerro Largo; it 
is from these two areas that most or- 
anges consumed in Uraguay as well 
as those exported from Uraguay to 
Argentina are obtained. 

Mr. Brooks states while the better- 
known types of oranges and tanger- 
ines are produced in Uraguay, the 
bulk of the crop consists of ordinary 
seed-bearing oranges. 


Brazilian Orange Industry 


While oranges are produced 
throughout Brazil, the principal re- 
gions are the States of Sao Paula 
and Rio de Janerio, where they are 
grown on a commercial basis, states 
Mr. M. A. Cremer, Amrican Trade 
Commissioner, Rio de Janerio, Bra- 
zil. In many Brazilian states, oranges 
grow wild. 

Statistics of the Brazilian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1928 show 
2,600,000 orange trees in the State 
of Sao Paula, 1,465,000 in Minas 
Geraes, 1,230,000 in Rio de Janerio, 
947,000 in Rio Grande do Sul, 400,- 
000 in Espirito Santo, and smaller 
numbers in a few other states. 

Brazilian orange production in an 
average year has been running a- 
round 400,000,000 oranges in the 
State of Sao Paulo, 218,000,000 in 
Minas Geraes, 200,000,000 in Rio de 
Janeiro, 170,000,000 in Rio Grande 
do Sul, and 80,000,000 in Espirito 
Santo. 

Mr. Cremer states that the Brazil- 
ian government appears anxious to 
do whatever it can by way of promot- 
ing the extension of present orange 
acreage. Mr. Cremer saw a moving 
picture, prepared by the government, 
showing an orange grove at Nova 
Ignuassu, in the state of Rio de Jan- 
eiro, not very far from the city of 
Rio de Janeiro, At this grove, appar- 
ently everything possible has been 
done to copy methods employed in 
California in preparing oranges for 
market—cleaning, grading, packing, 
ete. 

A report from Mr. W. D. Brown, 
Assistant American Trade Commis- 
sioner, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, states 
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that during 1927 there were export- 
ed from Brazil 64,770,000 oranges. 
Exports in previous years were: 42,- 
100,000 oranges in 1926, 81,300,000 
in 1925, 73,100,000 in 1924, and 
66,100,000 in 1923. 

A further report from Mr. Brown 
to the Department of Commerce 
states that a report from the Brazil- 
ian Consul in London, England, adds 
that in spite of the fact that Brazil- 
ian oranges are arriving in London 
well packed and selected, they are 
not bringing the prices they should. 
It is stated that oranges exported 
from Brazil to the United Kingdom 
do not keep well and deteriorate very 
rapidly after removal from cold stor- 
age, 50 per cent.of a shipment hav- 
ing been lost in many cases. This 
rapid deterioration of the fruit after 
coming out of cold storage makes it 
practically impossible to ship Brazil- 
ian oranges from London to interior 
points in England. 

Experts who have investigated the 
matter, attribute the break down of 
Brazilian orange exports to the fol- 
lowing causes: 

(a) Gathering of oranges on wet 
days; 

(b) Failure to chill the fruit be- 
fore placing in cold storage; 

(c) Excessive refrigeration. 


* 
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1927-28 CROP RETURNS —“ 
GROWERS $25,151,097 


Florida citrus growers netted 
$25,151,097, or $1.84 a box on last 
season’s crop, L. M. Rhodes, state 
marketing commissioner, estimates. 
He figures the total received within 
the state to be slightly in excess of 
$56,000,000. 

Mr. Rhodes estimates it cost the 
growers to produce the crop about 
$8,547,033, or 62% cents a box. 
Packing house and incidental charges 
incurred in marketing, except trans- 
portation, aggregate $17,725,000, or 
$1.30 a box. This includes selling and 
advertising costs. Transportation 
charges on the mileage within the 
state total $3,266,000, or 25 cents a 
box. 

Mr. Rhodes places a value of 
$950,000 on trucked fruit and fruit 
consumed in the state and $600,000 
for fruit canned. 


A soft cloth dampened with alco- 
hol will remove fly specks. 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 


—BY— 


Charles D. Kime, Orlando, Florida 


This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. Letters of inquiry, dis- 


Is Soil Acidity Testing of any Impor- 


tance in Growing Fruit? 


It is self-evident that citrus trees 
respond more readily to good soil 
conditions than to poor conditions. 
All grove men are perfectly able to 
choose proper locations as regards 
soil, slope of land and drainage and 
they have no difficulty in pointing out 
the line of demarkation between suit- 
able land on the one side of a given 
area and unsuitable land on the other 
side. After a suitable location has 
been secured, production of a first 
class grove has not been difficult for 
these same men. 

During the life of most old bearing 
groves, there have been periods of 
good production and of poor produc- 
tion. In some cases, these periods can 
be tied in with neglect either in fer- 
tilezer or care, or in both. In some 
cases, it can be tied in with cold in- 
jury and in others with severe at- 
tacks of insects or diseases, which at- 
tacks are always worse if the grove is 
neglected. On low lying groves, ex- 
treme fluctuation in soil moisture is 
a frequent source of trouble. These 
and other causes often throw a grove 
off condition and cause it to place in 
the non-profit side for a period of 
years or it often may cause such a 
serious reversion as to kill the tree 
beyond hope of rehabilitation. Such 
examples are usually easily identi- 
fied and the proper remedy applied. 
But other examples of well cared for 
groves gradually going back are not 
uncommon. They are often referred 
to as “good old groves in their time.” 
Every year trees are removed and re- 
placed with new stock until we may 
find as high as 90 per cent replace- 
ment of a once heavy bearing prop- 
erty. These examples of dying old 
groves offer a perplexing problem. As 
a rule, nothing that may be done se- 
cures any result. Pruning expense is 
heavy, special work or fertilizing 
seems wasted or in those few cases 
where results are secured, the work 
done offers no guide for subsequent 
use and in fact when tried elsewhere, 
failed to give any result. 

Undoubtedly, such _ perplexing 


cussion or criticism will be welcomed. 


groves as have been described are the 
result of a number of causes, There- 
fore, they can hardly be improved or 
returned to a profitable basis through 
only one remedy or corrective meas- 
ure. They must first be placed in a 
condition so they can be rehabilitat- 
ed and then the proper fertilizing 
material applied. If drainage is need- 
ed this is the first requisite, after this 
the soil condition is of primary im- 
portance. 

We now have available a color- 
imetric method of testing the so call- 
ed hydrogen on concentration. This 
method of testing the degree of soil 
acidity is sufficiently accurate to be 
used in careful control of precise 
manufacturing processes. They have 
for the first time given the practical 
horticulturalist a chance to test soil 
reaction quickly and accurately and 
get reliable results. 

The accuracy of the pH scale in 
testing acid and alkaline concentra- 
tions is beyond question, so no effort 
is made in this article to explain it. 
This explanation can best be obtain- 
ed from available text prepared for 
that purpose alone. 

The pH scale is very similar to the 
temperature scale and lines up as fol- 
lows: 


Acid 


tural Science Publication No. 3, Vol- 
ume 5, by Raymond E. Girton, shows 
through a series of careful tests that 
citrus seedlings (sour oranges) re- 
spond as follows for growth of root- 
hairs (very active food absorbing 
tissue). Beginning with little growth 
at pH 4., an optimum was quickly 
reached at pH 5. and a gradual fall- 
ing off occurred through pH 7. (neu- 
tral reaction). The possible variation 
is therefore very limited for proper 
growth of the best absorbing tissue. 
It was further noted that root growth 
had a different optimum point. It 
occurred in a limited way at pH 4.0 
in the pH scale and did not reach an 
optimum condition until pH 6.5 was 
reached, a condition close to neutral. 
Root growth was satisfactory how- 
ever, in pH concentration of 5.0 and 
also root-hairs were easily formed at 
this concentration, If these results 
can be carried over into field work, 
we would expect that groves show- 
ing as high acid as pH 4.0 concen- 
tration or as low as pH 6.8 to pH 7. 
or lower, to be in poor condition in 
some particulars, at least. They 
might have poor fruit or none, they 
might be off color and more than 
likely they would have plenty of dead 
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4.0 5.0 


This method of colorimetric soil 
testing offers the most illuminating 
bit of information on grove soil con- 
ditions in such groves as have been 
described above as has yet come to 
my attention. 

Considering tke results already a- 
vailable, we find that citrus fits into 
a scale of pH tolerance (acid and al- 
kaline balance) beginning at about 
pH 4. on the acid side and running 
through pH 7.0 which is the neutral 
point in soil reaction and terminat- 
ing rather abruptly at pH 8.0, be- 
yond which no growth whatever can 
be secured. The California Agricul- 


6.0 


7|.0 8.0 


Neutral 


wood, due to lack of natural resis- 
tance found in healthy trees. 

From a study of California litera- 
ture, we would conclude that the soil 
concentration is more often above 
normal and may run as high as pH 


8.0 (alkaline) in that state. This 
would lead us to conclude that in 
Florida we would find such alkaline 
concentration only in hamimock lands, 
or marl type soils, and that the rest 
of Florida groves would show an ex- 
cess acidity in cases where they vary 
from the optimum range of pH 5.0 
to pH 6. 
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Among the field readings .avail- 
able, we find the following conditions 
by actual tests, using the colorimet- 
ric system: 

Grove No. 
type 

Drainage fair, subject to extreme 
fluctuation of water table. 

Grove—mixture, 7 to 10 years re- 
plants, old seedlings full of dead 
wood, many removed and replants 
set in. 

Summary all tests young trees pH 
5.0 (acid) 

Summary all tests old trees pH 
7.0 (neutral) 

In this grove it was found that soil 
surrounding each old tree gave prac- 
tically a neutral reaction, only one 
giving any variation and it showed a 
concentration of about pH 6.75. This 
tree was in fair condition and very 
heavily fruited. The balance were all 
in poor condition and gradually loos- 
ing size through accumulation of 
dead wood, though they were heavily 
fruited in most cases. The soil sur- 
rounding the young trees ran uni- 
formly at pH 5.0 concentration. One 
peculiar condition was noted, even 
those trees planted in among the old 
seedling trees showed pH 5.0 concen- 
tration, while just across the row, the 
soil surrounding the seedlings show- 
ed the same alkaline or neutral tend- 
ency. I do not know if all older trees 
show a tendency to cause an akaline 
condition. This is a matter for fur- 
ther checking. 

Such a tree row variation is possi- 
“ble in low hammock groves because 
of the custom of planting trees on 
mounds thrown up for that purpose 
and extended to include the total 
land area as the trees grow older, 
giving a depression or water furrow 
between each row. 

Grove No. 2. Pineapples. Irrigated. 

Budded 10 year size, excellent 
condition, well fruited for the last 4 
years. 

Tree fair condition well fruited 
pH 4.2 

Tree fair condition, well fruited 
pH 4.4 

Poor tree off condition no crop-pH 
4.25 

Poor tree off condition no crop pH 
4.5 

Good tree well fruited pH 5.25 

Poor tree off condition little crop 
pH 4.0 
'  $Sand-soak or scrub land trees died 
out average pH 4.0 

In this heavy bearing property it 
was noted that the favorable condi- 
tions seem to run at concentration 
pH 5 to pH 5.2, This was true even 
where the tree was well fruited, and 
the soil tested close to pH 4. as the 
difference in tree condition was very 
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apparent. The immediate inference 
in this property is that a carefully 
controlled increase in alkalinity will 
have a favorable reaction on tree 
condition and in increased fruitful- 
ness, All areas noticeably unfavor- 
able for citrus in the grove area 
showed an excess acidity, running be- 
low pH 4.0. 
Grove No. 3. Pineapples and Val- 
encias. Not irrigated. 7 year trees 
heavily fruited, good condition. 
Grove divided into blocks and fer- 
tilized separately. General average 
Block with all ammonia from nitrate 
pH 6.2 
General average Block with good 
heavy bearing trees sulphate of 
ammonia pH 5. 
General average Rivex with good 
heavy bearing trees Organic pH 5. 
General average Biovk with good 
heavy bearing trees Urea pH 5.0. 
Soil from trees in poor condition 
pH 4.5 
In this property we seem to get a 
line-up giving us some information 
on soil effect from constant use of a 
specific source of nitrogen. The Sul- 
phate of Ammonia block shows a de- 
cidedly more acid soil condition than 
the Nitrate of Soda or Urea block. 
The Organic block showed more acid 
than the nitrate of soda or urea 
block. These materials placed as fol- 
lows in soil effect: Nitrate of Soda, 
Urea, Organic Ammonia, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, All blocks are very heavily 
fruited and fruit quality is good to 
excellent. 
An 
important correlary is the acid test 
on fruit from this grove of Pine- 
apple oranges. 
1st test made October 12 
Urea grove 7.00 ratio 
Sul. of Am. 6.00 
Nit. of Soda 5.- 
Organic 5.- 

2nd test made October 26 
Urea grove 7.6 ratio 
Sul, of Am. 6.3 
Nit. of Soda 6, 
Organic --- 

Similar soil tests made on a nitrate 
block in a low hammock grove gave 
no variation in reading over adjacent 
rows or over a sulphate of ammonia 
block, all three averaging 5. pH. 
Such spreading out of effect seems 
to be a natural occurrence in heavy 
soils and to a limited extent in light- 
er soils as well, so that we may ex- 
pect an effect to gradually alter to- 
ward that point favorable for tree 
growth. The conclusion cannot be 
drawn in grove No. 3 that Sulphate 
of Ammonia will not cause excess 
acidity, that is, will not give a read- 
ing below pH 5.6 or that Nitrate of 
Soda will not run much higher than 


interesting and probably an - 


Nine 
pH 6.2 toward neutral pH 7. or a- 
bove. It is true that the applications 
have been made continuously for 
over 5 years and no other sources 
used for ammonia, but other elements 
added to balance the formula would 
materially alter any reading that 
might be made and further, the grove 
will be corrected for acidity before 
it progresses much further in either 
direction to keep it close to the opti- 
mum point. 

Grove No. 4. Irrigated seedling and 
budded grove. High land. 

Valencia block 

Tree good bearing pH 5. 
Small crop tree pH 4.8 
Small crop tree pH 4.2 

Seedling, very large trees 

Tree good crop pH 4.2 
Tree good crop pH 5, 
“ “ “ pH 4. 

“ pH 4s 

“pH 4.2 

pH 4.6 

“pH 4.8 
“ pe-4. 

The above property is in very good 
shape and shows a more uniform soil 
condition surrounding each tree than 
has been found to date in non-irri- 
gated groves. It runs below the av- 
erage of those highland groves so far 
tested. It shows an acid concentra- 
tion sufficiently strong to justify cor- 
rective measures. The Fall fertilizer 
is being altered to suit the needs of 
the soil as well as the tree. This grove 
has been an _ exceptionally heavy 
bearer for four years. Signs of poor 
soil condition have not been lacking. 

Grove No. 5. Very high land. Bud- 
ded grove of many mixed varieties. 

Average of orange blocks pH 4.6 

Average of grapefruit blocks pH 
4.4 

There are no outstanding points of 
serious importance in this grove ex- 
cepting the one of generally strong 
acid concentration, It is not a grove 
of exceptional growth and up to the 
past year, has had rather poor qual- 
ity fruit. A strong variation running 
over 20 points on the pH scale was 
noted between the soil from well in 
under the trees and that out in the 
area generally considered the main 
root feeding area. So far the soil 
under the tree has been much less 
acid than that further away from 
the trunk, a neutral reaction being 
common. In this grove, at least, it is 
so noticeable that special effort to 
correct the condition is being made. 

The importance of acidity and al- 
kalinity measurements can be realiz- 
ed when we see that those groves in 
good condition of growth have a 
rather close range of acidity and 
many of those out of condition are 

Continued on page 29 
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IMPRESSIONS 


“Managers Report on Storm, Size 
and Quality,” says headline apropos 
of Florida Citrus Exchange activities. 
Our impression is they must have re- 
ported that particular storm to have 
had both size and quality. 


At the luncheon table Senator 
Franklin O. King mentions that to 
enable full attendance at all times 
both senators and representatives 
are during sessions of the Florida 
legislature immune from arrest upon 
any charge, except for murder. Our 
impression is that this is one of the 
most necessary laws upon the books. 


No. Senator Etheredge, that fore- 
going statement is not libelous. It is 
an axiom of the law of libel that you 
cannot libel a class of persons; and 
you will, of course, admit that Flor- 
ida legislators not only constitute a 
class of persons, but actually are a 
class by themselves. 


Our impression is that the Okee- 
chobee situation is full of T. N. T. 
Sort of be diked if you do, be diked 
if you don’t. 


These be somewhat parlous times 
with the railroads. Not only are they 
losing a tremendous amount of pas- 
senger traffic to the automobiles, and 
a scattering to the airplanes, but 
many potential freight hauls fail to 
develop. For instance, recently we 
witnessed the arrival in Altamonte 
Springs of a big seven ton truck load- 
ed with household goods. It had left 
Greenfields, Massachusetts early on 
Sunday morning. It arrived at its 
destination Tuesday night. The con- 
tents of furniture and household 
goods had made the trip in excellent 
shape, and without having been crat- 
ed. A mattress spread in a cozy 
corner provided place for the driver 
off duty to sleep, and day and night 
the big truck had bowled along with- 
out stops except for meals, oil and 
gasoline. The expenses of crating had 
been saved, a big saving had been 
made in the costs of freightage, and 
the trip had been made in a frac- 
tion of the time of normal freight 
service. Then to cap the climax, the 
thrifty New Englanders ran the truck 
down to Haines City, and bought 
sixty-five boxes of grapefruit for bal- 


By The Impressionist 


last on the return trip, looking to 
this load for a speculative profit. 
They were due to make the round 
trip, including a rest at the Florida 
end, in a week. Our impression is that 
those railroads which are not capable 
of adaptability to changing conditions 
face a situation somewhat parallel 
to that of the then well established 
stage coach lines about 1830. Seem- 
ingly raising rates. 


pe - 


The appointment of J. Curtis Rob- 


inson as general manager of the 
Clearing House seems to have struck 
a chord of popular approval. Grow- 
ers, shippers and business interests 
with which we have had contact have 
been unanimous in voicing their sat- 
isfaction. As this is written there is 
more genuine confidence behind the 
Clearing House and its undertakings 
than has been evident at any time 
since the subject was first broached 
in Florida. Curtis Robinson’s non- 
political, non-partisan operation of 
the Growers and Shippers League is 
generally taken as an assurance of 
the future operations of the Clear- 
ing House under his guidance upon 
the same businesslike basis. Execu- 
tive sessions are supposedly secret, 
but some things will leak out; and 
leakage of the fact that the direct- 
ors had to wrestle with the new man- 
ager for more than an hour and one- 
half to induce him to accept the job, 
has even further increased confi- 
dence. There is the feeling that here 
is the man who was wanted, more 
than he wanted a position. 


T. P. Remy, insecticide expert for 
the Texas Company, tells us that one 
day’s mail brought inquiries recent- 
ly from six Florida points, from 
Brownsville, Texas, Oklahoma City, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Boston. 
Each inquirer stated the edvertise- 
ment had been read in THE CITRUS 
INDUSTRY. For those who have 
something interesting to say THE 
CITRUS INDUSTRY provides a big, 
and an attentive audience. 


Yet a man recently refused to ad- 
vertise because he “had found per- 
sonal contact with the growers was 
necessary for our business.” Can you 
beat that? Wonder if he thinks a 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx ad in the 


Saturday Evening Post brings mail 
orders enough to cover its cost and 
show a profit, or if a double page 
spread on Chevrolet cars brings a 
flood of mail orders? Some persons 
seem to have great difficulty in grasp- 
ing the real function of advertising, 
which is through education to so re- 
duce sales resistance that the sales- 
men’s calls can be less frequent and 


yet more productive, 


Mawruss Perlmutter once wrote: 
“Correspondence is the bunk, what 
we want is orders.” Idly paging 
through the Ladies Home Journal 
for November we find a number of 
very successful national advertisers 
who evidently feel the same way, for 
their ads give no name or address to 
which an inquiry may be directed. 
Included in these are advertisements 
of such well known articles as Camp- 
bell’s Soups, Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Chrysler Motor Cars, Post’s Bran 
Flakes, A.&P. Stores, Oldsmobile 
Motor Cars, Super-Suds, Kotex, El- 
gin Watches, Quaker Oats, Ford 
Motor Cars, Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter, Wrigley’s Gum, Holeproof Hos- 
iery, Community Silver, Dawn Clean- 
er, Singer Sewing Machines, Blue 
Jay Corn Plasters, Munsingwear, Bell 
Telephone System, Dr. West’s Tooth- 
brushes, and others. Our impression 
is that these advertisers do not 
guess. They know that advertising 
pays them, and they have the courage 
of their convictions.None of them aim 
to eliminate the essential of a per- 
sonal contact somewhere; but they 
advertise to reduce the friction of 
selling through the education of po- 
tential buyers. 


From what we hear around among 
the growers Merton L. Corey seems 
to have “cometed.” He came in with 
a rush, rose high and held the center 
of citrus attention, then, by repudiat- 
ing publicly in his Haines City 
speech the arrangements and set-up 
of the Clearing House which earlier 
he had heartily approved in the now 
famous get-together meeting in Col- 
onel Peter O. Knight’s office, has 
gone thitherward into the obscruity 
of an erratic orbit. 

Continued on page 27 
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Wine Drak Kyat creat 
BROTHER BILL TALKS 
OF ROOT STOCKS 





Dear Jim: 

I took my vacation and went up to 
the New York fruit market to get a 
line on things for this coming sea- 
son. When I got back to the grove I 
found your letter here and since I’m 
so busy that it will be impossible to 
get over to your place for some time, 
I’m going to write and give you a 
general outline of my opinions on 
the matter of “root stocks, and why.” 

You wrote that you have acquired 
the eighty acres of timber adjoining 
your grove and you want to know, 
“whether I think you should start 
your own nursery or buy trees from 
some of the nurseries in the State.” 

You can do either, but personally 
I’d much rather raise my own trees 
from the time I started the seed bed 
to the time I picked the fruit from 
those trees. Then you KNOW what 
you are getting and have just what 
you want. 

But before you start a nursery of 
your own, sit down and face the mat- 
ter squarely. It is a lot of hard, hot 
work bringing along a good nursery 
and you can’t turn it over to some- 
one else to run without your look- 
ing after it any more than you would 
turn your grove over to someone and 
go off for a couple of years, If you 
are willing to do the work, then have 
your nursery and you’ll know more 
about “why is an orange tree’”’ than 
you will if you simply sign a check 
for the trees you set, 

I’m going to take up root stocks in 
this letter, because it is some time 
before you will have to start to 
worry about what you are going to 
bud them to. 

In our own nursery, we have final- 
ly come to use just two stocks, Sour 
Orange and Sweet Orange Seedlings. 

The first thing you are going to 
notice is the absence of rough lemon. 
We have used it in the past and 
have about 60 acres of grove on lem- 
on but are not favorably impressed. 
It is too hard a stock to put quality 
fruit on. You can grow oranges and 
lots of them on lemon on high land, 
but it is quite another thing to put 
quality in them. It can be done, for 
we have done it, but there are very 
few mien in the state who have the 
knowledge and experience to do it. 
We are fortunate in the man who 
handles the fertilization for our prop- 
erties. If you would care to have him 
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THE GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems, Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 
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go over your grove with the same 
idea in mind let me know. 

We have changed our opinion of 
stocks somewhat, and are using Sweet 
Seedling as a stock in place of the 
Lemon. We feel that we will main- 
tain our quality in this way on high 
land, and keep up our quantity at 
the same time. 

Sweet Orange Seedling as a stock 
should be planted on high well drain- 
ed land. If your location is suitable 
for Sour Orange, use it by all means, 
it is the best of the stocks from a 
quality standpoint, but if the land 
is too high for sour, then we prefer 
to use the sweet. In the speed of 
growth of the top of young trees, it 
is about mid-way between sour or- 
ange and rough lemon. 

Sweet stock should not be put 
down on wet soils, such as low ham- 
mock, flatwoods, and similar types. 
It has a tendency to develop foot- 
rot as has the lemon. 

Two noticeable instances of the 
difference in quality between lemon 
and sweet seedling as a stock is in 
Tangerines and Temples. On the lem- 
on stock the tangerine has a strong 
tendency to be puffy and the Temple 
is a failure. On sweet stock it is not 
so difficult to get good tangerines 
and the Temple does very well. 

In getting your seed for your 
Sweet Seedlings to start your seed 
bed, be sure and get them from 
SEEDLING TREES. Do not take the 
seed from a budded variety for this, 
because the seed produced by the 
budded tree is apt to have deterior- 
ated in vigor during the many times 
the trees have been propagated by 
budding while the seedling tree has 
mainatined all of its vitality. We 
even go so far as to select our seed 
from a seedling that we know has 
borne heavily and consistently over 
a period of years. We have about 
5000 of these out up to date, all 
budded and most of them out in 
grove formation. : 

You can hardly go too far in the 
matter of seed selection. You are go- 
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ing to live with the product of that 
seed and spend money and time on 
it for the rest of your life if you 
keep the grove. 

Sour Orange is so well known that 
it hardly needs an introduction to 
anyone. While it is a year or two 
slower in producing a top and crop 
than lemon, it produces a fruit of 
the finest quality. Some people have 
abused the sour stock and then 
thought it a_ failure. It is choosy 
where it wants to live and thrive and 
it must have plenty of moisture and 
a rich soil. It may live and eventual- 
ly produce a fine tree and fruit on 
higher lands, but it is a long time 
doing it. 

Near us is a grove of 95 acres 
planted on sour and some of it is 
five and six years old. We have tang- 
erine trees on sour here, on suitable 
ground, that are four years old that 
are a great deal larger and bearing 
much more fruit. I doubt if the grove 
I just spoke of will produce 500 boxes 
of fruit this year. I think that the 
principal trouble with it is that they 
put sour orange where they should 
have used either sweet orange or 
lemon. Moral, don’t put your sour up 
on high land. Had I been planting 
that grove, I should. have used sweet 
seedling as a stock and I feel confi- 
dent that I should have had a grove 
that would be coming into bearing 
nicely and giving me a good crop. 

In summing up: 

1. We are using sweet-orange 
for root-stock on high land and the 
sour-orange on lower land where the 
sweet is not suitable. 

2. If you will keep the sweet off 
of the low, wet lands you will not 
have any more trouble with foot-rot 
than you will with the lemon. 

3. Use sour where you can. 

Your next question will be, ‘Where 
can I buy trees on sweet stock if I 
want them?” As far as I know, you 
can’t. You will have to raise them 
from seed and bud them in your own 
nursery. You think that is a long 
time to wait for trees to set, well it 
is if you are bound to set that ground 
this winter but if you want to clear 
it up and run cover crops in there 
for a couple of years, and build up 


your soil at the same time you are ~ 


building up your trees, you won’t be 
behind the game very much in the 
long run, if any. 
-Now, you will, probably read this, 
file it in the waste basket and do as 
Continued on page 23 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 


Put out fall fertilizer on bearing trees; 
this should contain less nitrogen and more 
potash than in the spring. 

Disc middles of bearing groves. 

Bank young trees with clean earth (rot- 
ten wood may have wood lice). 

If clean-up spray or fumigation for 
white-fly and scale has been neglected, ap- 
ply it now. 

Do not buy nursery trees that have not 
been inspected and certified by the State 
Plant Board. See that trees are completely 
defoliated, thoroughly scrubbed or fumi- 
gated and have certificate tags attached. 
aoe not buy stunted or scrubby nursery 
stock. 
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— A WISE SELECTION 


In the selectic: of J. Curtis Robinson, séc- 
retary-manager of the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida, as general: manager of the 
Florida Citrus Growers Cleating House Asso- 
ciation, the directors of the latter body display- 
ed rare good judgment and fully justified the 
confidence reposed in them by the members of 
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the Clearing House and the public in general. 
No better choice, The Citrus Industry believes, 
could possibly have been made. 

The selection of Mr. Robinson appears to 
have met with the unanimous approval of 
growers, shippers and the general public. The 
selection has allayed any feeling of antagonism, 
jealousy or factionalism which may have pre- 
viously existed as between. growers and ship- 
pers, and has united the membership of the 
Clearing House Association as nothing else, 
perhaps, could have done. 

Mr. Robinson, as manager of the Growers 
and Shippers League, has demonstrated his abil- 
ity to handle big problems in a big way. He has 
won the confidence of both growers and ship- 
pers to an unusual degree and he has displayed 
a spirit of fairness and integrity which has been 
universally recognized by every factor in the in- 
dustry. 

Added to this, Mr. Robinson brings to the 
management of the Clearing House a know- 
ledge of the needs and requirements of the cit- 
rus industry of Florida which is unsurpassed by 
any individual in the industry. This intimate 
knowledge of the industry in the state, no out- 
sider could possibly have acquired in a year of 
careful and painstaking study. 

As general manager of the Clearing House, 
therefore, Mr. Robinson steps into the position 
of responsibility fully equipped to at once as- 
sume those important responsibilities and to ex- 
ercise fully the functions of the position from an 
intimate, sustained and protracted knowledge 
of the industry itself and a harmonious previ- 
ous association with the factors whose interests 
he has been chosen to serve. 

From the inception of the Clearing House pro- 
ject The Citrus Industry has maintained its 
faith in the ultimate success of the project. It 
has had the utmost confidence in the ability, 
fairness and judgment of the men who have 
been chosen as directors, and it has never fal- 
tered in the belief that they would act with wis- 
dom and foresight in the choice of a manager. 
It is, therefore, with pride and satisfaction that 
The Citrus Industry sees its confidence justi- 
fied in the choice of Mr. Robinson by the unani- 
mous vote of the board of directors. 

The Citrus Industry congratulates Mr. Rob- 
inson, the Clearing House Association, the mem- 
bers of the board, the growers and the shippers 
upon this happy solution of the problem which 
for a time appeared to threaten the unity of the 
membership. The Citrus Industry believes that 
future developments will quickly and fully just- 
ify the choice of the board and clearly demon- 
strate the wisdom of that action. 


NEED OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
SA ) ponte. 

Readers of The Citrus Industry are familiar 
with the suggestion which this publication has 
consistently urged for the past nine years—that 
the importance of the citrus industry is rapidly 
reaching the stage where national organization 
is becoming imperative. 

When this suggestion was first advanced by 
The Citrus Industry there weré..many, éven a- 
mong its best friends, who scoffed at the sug- 
gestion as chimerical, impractical and wholly 
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without justification. Of late, however, the sug- 
gestion has met with approval among citrus 
growers and citrus publications of Florida and 
Texas, and still later by certain interests in Cal- 
ifornia. 

It is, therefore, with a considerable degree of 
satisfaction that The Citrus Industry finds the 
suggestion endorsed by no less an authority 
than Nils A. Olsen, chief of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Addressing the Fruit 
Growers and Farmers Convention at Riverside, 
California, on November 9, Mr. Olsen said: 

“Blind competition between producers of the 
same commodities in different areas, and be- 
tween producers of competing products is to a 
large measure responsible for the very difficult 
situation that certain growers are finding them- 
selves in to-day. If these and other growers are 
not to find themselves in the same unprofitable 
situation in the immediate future, some funda- 
mental adjustments will be necessary. 

“Insofar as the consumers’ market for fruit 
is a limited market, in any one season or over a 
longer period, adjustment of output and of the 
seasonal marketings is an obvious necessity. 
Much is being done in this direction through the 
efforts of extension forces and cooperative mar- 
keting associations. But even changing the trend 
in local production and effective distribution is 
dealing only with a part of the problem. 

“Efforts of fruit growers will be effective or 
ineffective depending on what their competitors 
in other areas do. Thus, no restriction of reason- 
able proportions that California may place on 
its production of oranges can stem the great 
prospective competition from Florida, or the up- 
ward trend in the production of competing 
fruits. The fruit grower’s problem in any im- 
portant area transcends local bounds. In its 
fundamental and real aspects it is a national 
and international problem, vitally related to the 
expansion of our agricultural area and its utili- 
zation.”’ 

Discussing market outlets for fruit, Mr. Ol- 
sen said that “by all odds, the domestic market 
is the most important outlet for American fruits. 
Considering the demand outlook for fruits, we 
must not overlook competition between differ- 
ent kinds of fruits for a place in the consumer’s 
budgets. An increase in the income of consum- 
ers as a group is likely to be reflected in the in- 
crease in the volume of the consumption of some 
fruits, an increase in the premiums paid for 
higher quality, and a shift in consumption from 
what may be considered the less desirable to 
the more desirable fruits. Opportunity lies more 
in cultivating consumers in areas now reached 
than in finding new markets and reducing trans- 
portation costs. Feeding the market the kind of 
fruit it prefers is another field for further in- 
vestigation and development.”’ 

This is exactly the line of argument The Cit- 
rus Industry has been urging, from time to 
time, for the past nine years. Local and state or- 
ganizations of growers and shippers are all very 
good. They tend to control and standardize lo- 
cal distribution, grade and pack and to facili- 
tate cémimodity advertising. But the time is soon 
coming when such local and state organizations 
must become the nucleus of a wider organiza- 
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tion which shall embrace the nation. 

With an industry as extensive and as widely 
spread over the country as the growing and 
marketing of citrus fruits, something wider and 
broader than state agencies must be invoked to 
properly control the industry if each section is 
to secure a proper return for the money and 
labor invested. The Citrus Industry is glad to 
see the department of agriculture recognizing 
this situation and urging steps for the solution of 
the problems of the industry on a nation-wide 
basis. 


IMPORTANT MATTERS 


Now that the Florida Citrus Growers Clear- 
ing House Association is fully organized and 
functioning 100 per cent under the manage- 
ment of General Manager J. Curtis Robinson, 
we may expect an improvement in many mat- 
ters not originally classed as primary functions 
of the Clearing House. 

Control of distribution, supervision of grade 
and pack, nationwide advertising of Florida cit- 
rus fruits, are among the big factors contem- 
plated by the organizers of the Clearing House, 
These problems will be handled, doubtless, in 
such manner as to greatly benefit the industry. 
The Citrus Industry holds no fears on that score. 

Other matters of importance to Florida cit- 
rus growers not contemplated as primary con- 
cerns of the Clearing House might well (and 
probably will) receive the attention of that As- 
sociation. Among these are such important mat- 
ters as a strict enforcement of the provisions of 
the green fruit law and the encouragement of 
the production of fruit of highest quality and 
appearance. 

These two factors have an influence upon 
price trend which can hardly be exaggerated. 
While these matters are outside the official 
action of the Clearing House, they are not out- 
side the “‘sphere of influence” of that body, and 
The Citrus Industry hopes that every legitimate 
effort be made to bring about a betterment in 
these conditions equal to the improvement in 
distribution, grade and pack. 


The Clearing House will function, and func- 
tion right, if given time. 


Don’t expect the marketing agency to d« 
what should have been done in the grove. Nce 
marketing agency can secure top prices for leu 
grade fruit. 


The grove owner with an investment of 
$2,000 to $3,000 per acre in his grove is unwise 
if he fails to make adequate provision for the 
protection of his investment from injury by 
frost. 


The owner of live stock figures on a certain 
investment in food for his stock as a necessary 
part of his “overhead.” The owner of a citrus 
grove must likewise figure on a food bill for 
his grove—in the form of adequate supplies of 
dependable fertilizers. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


England Using Large Am- 
ounts of Citrus Fruit 


“The British public is consuming 
citrus fruits in increasing quantities. 
Florida oranges and especially grape- 
fruit still lead the market but the 
competition in quality and in adver- 
tising is growing much more keen.” 
This is a statement made by Dr. Bur- 
dette G. Lewis, executive vice presi- 
dent of the J. C. Penney-Gwinn Cor- 
poration, arriving in New York after 
spending several weeks in. an inten- 
sive study of the European market- 
ing situation. 

“London is just now consuming a 
relatively new summer orange grown 
in South Africa, which has 3,000,000 
orange trees,” he said. “It is a very 
bright, clean fruit; a little more tart 
in taste than California oranges and 
rather juicy. In conspicuous places 
throughout London are beautiful 
panels of lithographs describing the 
“progress” of South African oranges 
from the tree to the ocean liner. 
These panels are all neatly framed, 
are usually 40 feet long, in four sec- 
tions and are in bright yellow, green, 
blue and browns. This advertising is 
filled with the “lure” of South Africa 
and makes one desire to try a South 
African orange. 


8 To 12 Cents Each 

“The retail price for number 1 
South African and California late 
Valencias is either eight or 12 cents 
throughout the country; number 2’s 
sell for from four to seven cents, 
American money. 

“The chief competitors of Florida 
oranges are Spanish oranges especial- 
ly, and also California oranges. They 
come into the market at the same 
season. Spain is learning to grade 
and pack her oranges much better so 
her competition is becoming keener. 

“Wholesale prices in London for 
oranges on Aug. 2, were: South 
Africa, from $5 to $7.50; California, 
$7.50 to $8.75 a box, American mon- 
ey. 

“California grapefruit, classed as 
ninety-sixes, sold on the same day in 
London at from $7.07 to $8.12 a box. 
The retail price throughout England 
now varies between 16 and 20 cents 
each, American money. The dealers 
say to sell well in the regular season 
grapefruit should retail at 10 to 15 
cents and still lower if possible. The 
small sizes are used in England be- 
cause they are cheaper. 

Like Florida Fruit 

“Dealers say the people desire 
Florida grapefruit but that Califor- 
nia, Porto Rico and Uraguay grape- 
fruit have become much better re- 





cently. They warn against mixing 
russets and brights in the same box 
as is the Florida habit. Russets sell 
for less than half of what brights 
bring; mixing them merely brings 
all down to the russet price level. 

“Generally speaking, say the deal- 
ers, if Florida can furnish small, 
bright, well selected grapefruit ship- 
ped under refrigeration, so that they 
arrive in good condition, there will 
be a good market for them the com- 
ing year, but they would wholesale 
here at about $4.15 to $5.50 a box. 

“If russets are to be sold they must 
be widely advertised as such, packed 
separately and “talked up.” 

“If the present practice prevails 
Florida will be driven from what 
promises to be a good market. 

Plenty In Cans 

“Orange juice of an inferior grade 
and canned grapefruit of a fair grade 
can be purchased throughout Great 
Britian at reasonable prices. Too 
much of the grapefruit comes out of 
the tin cans “all hashed up.” 

“Generally speaking, Great Britian 
offers an excellent opportunity for an 
honest and thorough functioning of 
the new Florida citrus clearing house 
provided it functions successfully this 
year in standardizing grade and pack 
and permits no poor fruit to leave 
the United States.” 


FEDERAL STANDARDS 
PROVIDED FOR PRO. 
DUCE CONTAINERS 





Complete standardization of wood- 
en fruit and vegetable containers 
with the exception of crates and 
boxes is reported by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
following the enactment at the cur- 
rent session of Congress of legisla- 
tion covering standards for hampers, 
round stave baskets, and split or mar- 
ket baskets. This legislation supple- 
ments the United States Standard 
Container Act of 1917, which estab- 
lished standards for Climax baskets 
for grapes, berry boxes, and till bas- 
kets. 

The bill covering standard con- 
tainers for hampers, round stave bas- 
kets, and market baskets was signed 
by President Coolidge May 22, after 
being on the “pending” list in Con- 
gress a period of almost 8 1-2 years. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
charged with administration of the 
act believe that the law “will be of 
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great benefit to all parties concern- 
ed, protecting the shipper and con- 
sumer, and helping the manufacturer 
by reducing costs of manufacture 
through simplifying manufacturing 
processes.” 

The new law provides that hamp- 
ers and round stave baskets shall be 
made in the following capacities only: 
%-bushel, %4-bushel, %4-bushel, %- 
bushel, %-bushel, 1-bushel, 1 %- 
bushel, 134-bushel, and 2-bushel, For 
splint or market baskets the follow- 
ing sizes are provided: 4-quart, 8- 
quart, 12-quart, 16-quart, 24-quart, 
and 32-quart. The law provides that 
manufacturers of these three types 
of containers shall submit to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for approval 
their dimension specifications, ap- 
proval to be based on tests of samples 
as to cubical capacity and whether 
containers are deceptive in appear- 
ance. 

The penalty provision of the Act 
becomes effective November 1, 1929, 
and its enforcement, in conjunction 
with the Standard Container Act of 
1917, will be in the charge of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 
While nonstandard hampers and bas- 
kets may be used until November 1, 
1929, the department expects to pro- 
ceed immediately with the work of 
determining whether manufacturers’ 
specifications are correct. The de- 
partment is urging the continued 
cooperation of container manufact- 
urers in the administration of both 
container laws with a view to effect- 
ing economics in the fruit and vege- 
table container industry. 


EXPERTS RECOMMEND 
BEES KEPT IN GROVES 





For those who have tried the ex- 
periment, it is suggested that when 
your fruit trees are about to bloom, 
you select a few clusters of flowers 
and just before the petals open, cov- 
er them with paper sacks. Tie these 
carefully around the twig so that no 
insects can get in and distribute pol- 
len to them. At the same time, locate 
a number of uncovered clusters of 
flowers, to be compared with the cov- 
ered clusters. After the petals have 
fallen, break open the sacks on the 
covered clusters and make observa- 
tions on both the covered and uncov- 
ered clusters to see what the results 
are in set of fruit. 

Under normal conditions, distinct 
differences will be observed, showing 
a benefit to those clusters which were 
free to be pollinized by insect visit- 
ors. There are many fruits which can- 

Continued on next page 
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South African Exports of Citrus Fruits 


The following article from “Imper- 
ial Food Journal” of August 23, 
1928, dealing with South ‘African 
citrus exports, may prove of inter- 
est: 

“The South African citrus season 
has now commenced, and the early 
supplies have met with a ready de- 
mand on the British market, but al- 
though successive years have shown 
a marked improvement in the pack- 
ing and grading of South African 
citrus fruits, there still occur occas- 
ions when fruit, otherwise excellent, 
greatly depreciates in value through 
defective packing. 


“The importance of proper pack- 
ing and grading as an aid in secur- 
ing the full market value of exports 
is fully realized in South Africa, and 
the Department of Agriculture in 
that country recently issued to cit- 
rus growers a circular containing in- 
formation on the correct methods of 
packing and grading .... The grow- 
er should, states the circular, ex- 
amine all fruit, and reject any that 


are damaged or infested with insects 
or fungus, or injured or blemished 
consequent upon attack from these. 
In grading, uniform fruit should be 
selected with a fine quality of flesh, 
abundance of juice, thinness of skin, 
and entirely unblemished in appear- 
ance. The grower should reject all 
that have an undue proportion of 
rag, pith, pips or skins, The sizing of 
fruit is very important and great at- 
tention should be given to it in pack- 
ing operations. If the fruits are not 
first accurately and uniformly sized, 
they can not be correctly packed ac- 
cording to regulations. 


“Great attention should, state the 
Department of Agriculture, be given 


to the marking of boxes; the size and 


kind of marks should conform to the 
regulations, The shipping mark of 
the overseas agent to whom the fruit 
is consigned must be placed on top of 
the box as well as on the end. Boxes 
must be marked by the use of rub- 
ber stamps, and stencils used for the 
shipping mark.” 


Shipments of grapefruit from Por- 
to Rico to the mainland of the Unit- 
ed States in the July to September, 
1928 quarter, amounted to 165,000 
boxes as against 356,000 for a sim- 
ilar period of 1927, states Mr. Rol- 
land Welch, Office of American Trade 
Commissioner, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. Shipments of oranges to- 
taled 6,700 boxes as against 22,500 
boxes the previous year and ship- 
ments of pineapples 36,000 crates as 
against 54,000 crates in the July to 
September, 1927, quarter. Shipments 
of fresh fruit declined after the hur- 
ricane which struck Porto Rico on 
September 13 last; shipments after 
the hurricane were of fruit already 
packed and stored or of fruit picked 
from the ground after the hurricane. 


Mr. Welch adds that neither grape- 
fruit nor oranges will be available for 
shipments from Porto Rico in any 
particular quantities for probably the 
next eight or nine months. 


Grapefruit In British Honduras 


Is British Honduras to become a 
competitor of the United States in 
the production and sale of grape- 
fruit? 

Evidently certain British and Cen- 
tral American interests hope and be- 
lieve so. 

The following excerpts from an 
article entitled “Grapefruit Produc- 
tion in British Honduras’, published 
in “The ‘West India Committee Cir- 
cular”, for August 23, 1928, dealing 
with a report by Professor H. Clark 
Powell, on the subject, may prove of 
interest. 


“Mr. Powell is quite enthusiastic 
about the prospects of our Central 
American colony as a grapefruit pro- 
ducer. ‘British Honduras’, he says, 
‘produce grapefruit that is of the first 
quality and appearance. There is no 
better grapefruit produced in any 
country’. 

“He shows, moreover, that the 
cost of production and marketing of 
British Honduras grapefruit is re- 
markably low. 


“British Honduras is in position of 
being able to supply grapefruit of ex- 
cellent quality at a low cost, and a 
considerable extension of planting is 
fully justified. Even though ship- 
ments of grapefruit to Great Britian 
and Canada in the next few years 
exceed the demand, British Honduras 
can meet the competition on the basis 


of low delivered costs, The eastern 
Canadian markets can be secured as 
British Honduras can sell there at a 
much lower price than any of the 
producing areas of the United States, 
and the fruit is equal in quality to 
the best produced in the United 
States. 


“In the Canadian markets the Brit- 
ish West Indies, including British 
Honduras, have a preference of 75 
cents a box over grapefruit from 
the United States, and with a lower 
cost of production and lower trans- 
portation changes, can under sell the 
producing areas of the United States. 

“In his concluding paragraphs (of 
Mr. Powell’s report) he states that 
with an increase in the quantity of 
fruit exported from British Hondur- 
as should come a great improvement 
in the warehouse facilities at Belize. 
Steamers will probably load in future 
at Stann Creek, as well as Belize, 
and adequate warehouse space should 
be provided there as well. Packed 
fruit should never be allowed to re- 
main exposed to the sun. As decay 
has been unduly heavy in some Can- 
adian shipments, the Fruit Marketing 
Agency should take steps to see that 
fruit going forward on the Canadian 
ships is properly handled and stowed. 
As British Honduras can land excel- 


lent grapefruit in Canada at a lower 
cost than any coming from the Unit- 


ed States, it would seem most advis- 
able that regular shipments be made 
to that market. 

“Finally, he says that if British 
Honduras will produce high quality 
grapefruit, as it can, and will place 
fruit and no other on the market at 
the present low cost, a sound indus- 
try of a size limited only by shipping 
facilities can be established.” 


EXPERTS RECOMMEND 
BEES KEPT IN GROVE 
Continued from previous page 


not be pollinated within their own 
flower and it is absolutely necessary 
that pollen from other flowers of the 
same kind be carried to them, either 
by the wind or by insects. Investiga- 
tions made during the last few years 
show that the wind does not play a 
very great part in the distribution of 
pollen on fruit blossoms. Observa- 
tions made at the same time regard- 
ing the value of insects as distribu- 
tors of pollen show that they are ef- 
fective distributors of pollen and are 
nature’s most important factor in 
cross fertilization. The honeybee is 
the most important distributor of pol- 
len, 


Spuds Johnson says that handwork 
and footwork amount to a great deal 
more if directed by good headwork. 
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Clearing House Board Is- 
sues Statement 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Clearing House As- 
sociation, held in Winter Haven Oct. 
25th, the following statement, re- 
viewing the actions of the Director- 
ate since last August 10th, was issu- 
ed for the benefit of the Association 
membership. 


To the members of the Florida Citrus 
Growers’ Clearing House Asso- 
ciation: 

At this time, following several 
weeks of intemperate discussion in 
the public press and in public meet- 
ings of affairs pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the Association, it seems right 
and proper that the Board of Direct- 
ors of your Association should make 
to you a full and complete report of 
all of its acts and doings since Aug- 
ust 10th at which time the full mem- 
bership ratified certain modifications 
and changes in the charter, by-laws 
and contracts of the Association, by 
an affirmative vote of 7,797 to 9, and 
authorized the election of four di- 
rectors-at-large, increasing the Board 
to eleven, in compliance with charter 
and by-laws provisions. 

Your attention is invited to the in- 
disputable fact that your duly consti- 
tuted Board, by the official action of 
a majority of its members, is the only 
authorized method by which your As- 
sociation can enter into any binding 
contracts or obligations binding this 
Association, and that all acts of a- 
gents, officials, employees, or com- 
mittees are not binding upon the 
Association until ratified and approv- 
ed by the majority of your Board of 
Directors. 

Your attention is invited to the in- 
disputable fact, which needs no fur- 
ther discussion, that this is a GROW- 
ERS’ ORGANIZATION, BY GROW- 
ERS AND FOR GROWERS, and by 
appropriate action of its membership, 
the growers themselves may at all 
times control its Board of Directors 
and the acts of its Board. In order 
that there may be no possible room 
for misunderstanding of the attitude 
of the present members of your 
Board of Directors, we now say to 
you that the Board is without auth- 
ority to make any amendments or 
changes whatsoever in the charter of 
your Association or its by-laws, with- 
out your specific approval by a ma- 
jority vote, after same has been for- 
mally submitted to you and you have 
had ample opportunity to study, con- 


sider, and record your vote on same. 

You are advised that your Board 
of Directors, as now constituted, will 
not knowingly, violate or permit any 
of its officers, agents, employees or 
committees or any persons whomso- 
ever, to violate any of the provisions 
of your charter or by-laws, or the 
laws of this state or the laws of the 
United States of America under 
which you are organized. 

You are respectfully advised that 
this Board is not aware of any crit- 
icism whatsoever from either Federal 
or State authorities or any depart- 
ments thereof, or any of its acts and 
doings and it confidently believes that 
your Association has the support, co- 
operation and good wishes of all De- 
partments of both the Federal and 
State governments that have any- 
thing whatsoever to do with any of 
its affairs. 


You are especially requested to not 
give credence to any statement of 
any person or persons whomsoever 
coming into the state and suggesting 


through the public press or by public 
utterances that the lawful acts of 
your Association may be interfered 
with by the Federal authorities un- 
less your Association employs or does 
not employ certain persons. 

You are advised that all contracts 
with marketing organizations, ship- 
pers and other associations, and all 
contracts with growers are uniform 
in language and strictly comply in 
letter and spirit with the adopted 
centracts of this Association without 
exception, and are open covenants, 
openly arrived at, after mature con- 
sideration, and should be scrupulous- 
ly observed. 

You are advised that an Inspection 
Department has been created for the 
standardization of grade and pack 
under the direction of Mr. Harold 
Crews, formerly chief inspector of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange; this 
Department has already put into op- 
eration a standard of grade and pack 
which is uniform and meets fully 
with the recommendations of the 
United State Department of Agricul- 
ture, and fully complies with the re- 
quirements of your charter and by- 
laws, and has been unanimously ap- 
proved by your Board of Directors, 
thus putting into effect the first ob- 
jective of this Association, to-wit: 
Standardization of Grade and Pack. 

You are advised that through the 


earnest labors of your Advertising 
Committee, the Board of Directors 
has employed Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, under a contract which may be 
cancelled or modified on short notice; 
they are capable and experiencd in 
their line and familiar with the Flor- 
ida citrus situation and growers’ 
problems. You are advised that your 
Committee and your Directors re- 
frained from making this contract 
until the agency had cancelled all 
representation of any marketing or- 
ganization or any commitment on its 
part to represent citrus fruit in this 
state or elsewhere, agreeing to repre- 
sent in advertising matters the Flor- 
ida citrus fruits of this Association 
alone. You are advised that this has 
been accomplished with the unani- 
mous approval of all marketing 
agencies and with the unanimous ap- 
proval of your Board, thus putting 
into effect the second objective of the 
Association, to-wit: A Unified Nation- 
al Advertising Program. 


You are advised that your Direc- 
tors have discontinued the position 
of office manager created temporar- 
ily during organization, as an unnec- 
essary expense to the Association. 


You are advised that your Associa- 
tion has this day unanimously elect- 
ed Mr, J. Curtis Robinson as general 
manager of the Florida Citrus Grow- 
ers’ Association, as the best available 
man for this important position. 

You are advised that the members 
of the Operating Committee have 
diligently and faithfully discharged 
the duties imposed upon them and 
have scrupulously observed the spirit 
and letter of the Charter and by-laws 
of this Association, and it is our de- 
liberate judgment that if given prop- 
ei support by the membership, and 
proper support by the entire body of 
operators, and your Board of Direc- 
tors, they will succeed in achieving 
the objectives for which this Associa- 
tion was organized. 


You are advised that in the judg- 
ment of your Board of Directors, the 
Committee was entirely within its 
rights in nominating one of its own 
members for manager of the Associ- 
ation, upon the condition that he 
would disassociate himself with any 
marketing organization and devote 
his entire time and abilities to the 
affairs of the Association. The only 
difference between the Board of Di- 

Continued on page 21 
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BLUE GOOSE NEWS 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA, ls 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
GETS MUCH ATTENTION 


The present Blue Goose advertis- 
ing campaign, which opened with the 
full page advertisement in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of October 6th, 
is attracting wide attention. 

The half-page advertisement which 
followed in the Saturday Evening 
Post of October 20 was followed by 
another on November 10, and then 
on November 24 and December 15. 
That much before Christmas. Full 
pages and half-pages after the first 
of the year will continue the cam- 
paign. 

Coincident with the magazine ad- 
vertising and a large broadside mail 
campaign to wholesalers and retail- 
ers we are broadcasting every Friday 
for twenty-six weeks for a period of 
fifteen minutes over the famous Red 
Network Radio System, Talks are by 
famous specialists, including Mrs. 
Grace Crane Smith and Colonel L. 
Brown, formerly of the Market News 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Broadcast talks are released from 
Station WEAF, New York City, and 
simultaneously given over the entire 
Red Network chain, which includes: 

City Station 

New York WEAF 

Boston WEEI 

Hartford WTIC 

Providence WJAR 

Worchester WTAG 

Portland, Me. WCSH 

Philadelphia WLIT 

Washington WRC 

Schenectady WGy 

Buffalo WGR 

Pittsburgh WCAE 

Cleveland WTAM 

Detroit ww 

Cincinnati WSAI 

Chicago KYW 

St. Louis KSD 

This combined campaign through 
the Satudray Evening Post and the 
Red Network Radio System is esti- 
mated to reach approximately twenty 
million people. In addition to this 
we continue with our usual news- 


NOVEMBER 1, 1928 


A.B.MICHAEL REGAINS 
HEALTH AND RETURNS 


A. B. Michael of Wabasso, one of 
the best known citrus growers of the 
Indian River country, and regional 
vice-president of the American Fruit 
Growers’ Inc. has returned to his 
home after a considerable stay at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium where he 
recuperated from a serious illness. 

The many friends of Mr. Michael 
in growing circles.will be glad to 
learn of his recovery and return. 
Gradually he expects to pick up act- 
ive duties, as he continues to gain 
strength. 

A fire in close vicinity of the pack- 
ing house at Wabasso was responsible 
for Mr, Michael’s trouble, a break 
down following over-exertion upon 
his part when assisting in controll- 
ing the flames of the residence afire. 
This seriously affected his heart act- 
ion. 

Mr. Michael is now feeling well, 
and in appearance is_ practically 
back to normal; but is under instruc- 
tions to continue very careful in ex- 
erting himself for some time yet. 


paper campaign in the distributing 
centers, large and small window post- 
ers and handsomely printed dealer 
helps. 

A new, and signally successful, ad- 
dition to this season’s advertising is 
a booklet, the Blue Goose Buying 
Guide, written especially by Colonel 
L. Brown, and illustrated by more 
than one hundred photographs of 
actual fruits and vegetables. 

That this Blue Goose Buying Guide 
contains precisely the information 
housewives in the consuming mar- 
kets are looking for is attested by the 
great volume of requests for it in 
response to the advertising and the 
broadcast talks. Already two deliv- 
eries from the printers have been ex- 
hausted, as quickly as mailing could 
be accomplished. 

For years the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. has received credit 
from the trade for the most effective 

Continued on page 2 


CITRUS SEASON OPENS 
PRICES SATISFACTORY 


Opening of citrus shipping from 
Florida has been most satisfactory to 
the growers in point of prices real- 
ized, in spite of slightly heavier ship- 
ments of both oranges and grape- 
fruit to November 3 than to the 
same date last season. 

The markets took approximately 
sixty carloads more oranges at an 
average price of nearly a dollar per 
box higher than for the same period 
last year. Nearly four hundred more 
carloads of grapefruit were shipped 
than last season at the same date; 
and prices generally have been most 
satisfactory. 

The normal market prejudice a- 
gainst small sizes in the earlier part 
of the season has been shown on both 
oranges and grapefruit; but average 
prices realized generally have ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the grow- 
ers. It is generally accepted that 
there has been more than usual care 
exercised in picking better quality, 
more mature, fruit for shipment this 
season. Where this care was taken the 
resulting returns to the growers have 
been excellent. 

Results from early shipping have 
created a general feeling of opti- 
ism both among the growers and with 
the trade. With Porto Rico definitely 
out of the market, and the acknow- 
ledged curtailment of the Florida 
yield due to the storms, the grape- 
fruit outlook is accepted as requir- 
ing only a judicious distribution of 
shipments over the normal shipping 
season to assure satisfactory opera- 
tions. 

The trade’s early acceptance of 
Florida oranges has been most grat- 
ifying. At the beginning California 
had less Valencias left to ship than 
last season; but California navels be- 
gan movement earlier and are due to 
increase in volume considerably. The 
advantage of more desirable sizes to 
date has been with Florida; and the 
notable increase in the use of oranges 
for juice purposes by the consum- 

Continued on page 2 
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‘TRUE FRUIT JUICES 


Very significant is recent action of 
the Federal Trade Commission in re- 
straining a Chicago manufacturer of 
powders used in making soft drinks 
from advertising them under the 
names of the fruits which are syn- 
thetically imitated in flavor. 


Investigation showed that powders 
labeled with names containing the 
word orange contained no oranges, 
but were principally of a tartaric 
acid base flavored with oil of orange 
from the peel. Coloring was accom- 
plished by coal tar colors. 

The Commission’s order was com- 
prehensive and far-reaching. It cov- 
ers not only prohibition of the use 
of misleading labels and containers, 
but prohibition against making use 
of advertising matter of misleading 
nature apart from the product itself, 
and even goes so far as to include 
prohibition against “any word or 
words, picture or symbol falsely rep- 
resenting or suggetsing that a pro- 
duct is made from or contains the 
natural juice ...” This is extend- 
ed to cover even the business sta- 
tionery of the manufacturer, or of 
any distributor or dealer represent- 
ing the manufacturer. 

Drastic as is the decision it is 
wholly just. No one in these days of 
advanced business ethics should ob- 
ject to being compelled to label and 
advertise a product for just precise- 
ly what it is. 

The decision is, of course, one of 
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considerable interest to citrus grow- 
ers who long have suffered from syn- 
thetic imitations of citrus juices mas- 
querading as the real thing. It is of 
even greater moment to the consum- 
ing public whose interests it is design- 
ed to protect, for orange juice has 
come to have a most important place 
in the dietetics scheme of the nation. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
GETS MUCH ATTENTION 
Continued from page 1 
advertising. This season’s advertis- 
ing is the most comprehensive and 
ambitious effort to date. The large 
interest shown by the consuming 
public has resulted in obtaining in- 
tense interest and the closest co- 
operation from wholesalers and re- 
tailers alike. This should go far to 
make this a most successful season 
for fruit distinguished by the Blue 
Goose trademark. - 


CITRUS SEASON OPENS 
PRICES SATISFACTORY 
Continued from page 1 
ing public is in selling circles said to 
argue well for the favorable recep- 
tion of Florida oranges throughout 
the season. 

The eating quality of both oranges 
and grapefruit from Florida is most 
satisfactory this season, a factor of 
great importance in determining vol- 
ume of consumption. Strictness in ap- 
plication of the maturity tests by 
state forces is by the more thought- 
ful given credit for reducing the vol- 
ume of immature and unpalatable 
fruit to reach the public, and should 
be helpful in safeguarding against 
market reactions which attend tem- 
porary withdrawals of consumer de- 
mand. 

Fruit is generally held to be far- 
ther advanced in maturity at the 
time this is written than last season 
at the same date; and Florida’s stra- 
tegic position in the markets is ex- 
cellent. 

Early perceptible reactions of the 
fruit trade to news of the comple- 
tion of the Clearing House organiza- 
tion, and its recent active operations 
in connection with shipments and in- 
spections are uniformly reported as 
most favorable. The trade is said to 
feel a confidence in the Florida cit- 
rus situation as at present which at 
times in the past has been lacking. 
The prevalence of such a sentiment 
in trade circles undoubtedly is of 
great importance to Florida, and soon 
the Clearing House advertising should 
add to this confidence. 
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Given fruit of proper maturity and 
size the early outlook is quite grati- 
fying, and the further exercise of 
judgment in holding shipments over 
any given period within the ascer- 
tained market requirements should 
yield substantial and satisfactory re- 
sults. The manifest greater confi- 
dence of both shippers and growers 
apparently has plentiful foundation 
in advantageous circumstances. 


BAGGS RETURNS FROM 


EUROPEAN SALES TRIP. 


William H. Baggs, executive vice- 
president of the national organiza- 
tion of the American Fruit Growers 
Inc. landed in New York on the 13th, 
on his return from an extensive Eu- 
ropean trip in the interests of the 
well developed export business of the 
organization. 

Mr. Baggs’ trip included Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Spain and the British Isles, where he 
had contact with the various agents 
and representatives of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. The purpose 
of his trip was to lay the ground- 
work for the extension of sales into 
smaller centers of population, follow- 
ing up the development over a per- 
iod of years of a very satisfactory 
series of outlets in the larger cities. 


ODD ACCIDENT SERIOUS 
FOR FORT PIERCE MAN 


J. W. Parker, book-keeper at the 
Fort Pierce packing plant of the 
American Fruit Grower Inc., and 
well known in that section, recently 
suffered a severe accident. 

While cranking a truck outside the 
plant the crank flew upward and 
struck Mr. Parker over the eye seri- 
ously injuring the skull. An operation 
was necessary, and a silver plate was 
inserted to cover the portion of the 
bone indented by the impact of the 
iron. At this Writing physicians are 
hopeful of saving the sight of his eye 
above which the crank struck, but 
time will be required before it will 
be known definitely if this can be 
done. 


PLANTINGS CONTINUE 
IN RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
A re-survey of the citrus acreage 
of the Rio Grande Valley, Texas, 
shows that the present plantings a- 
mounted to 49,000 acres, 70% of 
which is grapefruit and the remain- 
der, 30%, oranges. Of the total 17,- 
000 acres were planted during the 
1927-28 season. 
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ORANGE PRICES UP AS 
PRODUCTION INCREASES 


The total increase in the United 
States production of oranges during 
the past 20 years has been 87 per 
cent and per capita consumption has 
been increased during the same per- 
iod 46 per cent according to H, R. 
Wellman and E. W. Braun, extension 
specialists in agricultural economics 
of the University of California. A 
bulletin on Oranges contains much of 
interest to the orange grower. 

“It is particularly significant;” 
says the bulletin, “that the increase 
in the per capita consumption of or- 
anges has occurred without a cor- 
responding decline in their relative 
prices. In fact the prices of oranges 
are higher as compared with the 
prices of other commodities now than 
they were before the war. People are 
not only eating more oranges but 
they are paying more for them. Many 
factors have contributed to this in- 
crease in the demand for oranges. 
Among the more important ones are 
improvement in quality of pack, 
wider distribution, extension of the 
marketing season, development of 
new outlets, extensive advertising, 
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BLUE GOOSE NEWS 


UUUGGUGUOHOOONOOGOCROONGOESOOERGOEODLESOAOOOACGHROGORGDORGCHROQCROGEOCONGCOOGOOSROROOEROOSOGURGOCRORCCCCRGREDOOCGUSGGOCUREOROESGESCGHRSOOSSUERGOEEGRGRORGRONGCHEGOARGORSeeeeane: RECORACHRRGRUGRROOONRORERAEeeceeenecenecaaceeceacccensogeae’ 


“Farming is and must continue to be an in- 
dividualistic business of small units and ihde- 
pendent ownership. The farm is more.than a 
business; it is a state of living.” 

Herbert Hoover 


‘{pueeeOReCROOCOGHORAGROGRERSRHOUARSERSASSRECREHGRESRECCREGREES (SRCCSECCCRGGHRSEECROSESRRR OSE ORAORRORCEGEEOGERSEESSCSCSCCERRERSGEROCECERRCSECSECCERERSRECCRRAORSCRERRReececeeeceeeeeReaeeRaeeesacaeaaacacecaccecccccetecccecccsegoesossecasaw® 


and the active participation of nu- 
trition workers in advocating the 
wider use of oranges. Some of these 
factors have been the result of for- 
tunate circumstances, other the re- 
sult of wisely directed action on the 
part of the leaders in the industry; 
all have had a part in maintaining 
the orange industry in the relatively 
favorable position which it has oc- 
cupied during recent years.” 


INTERESTING FIGURES 
ON CITRUS EXPORTS 


There were 304,828 boxes of or- 
anges, lemons and grapefruit export- 
ed from the United States during 
June, 1928, of a value of $1,738,447, 
according to the department of com- 
merce. Grapefruit made up 56,402 
boxes, lemons 27,564 boxes, and or- 
anges 220,862 boxes. Practically all 
the grapefruit were sent to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and. Canada, 33,841 
boxes and 19,593 boxes respectively. 
Canada took 22,879 boxes of lemons, 
China 1,653 boxes and Japan 1,031 
boxes, while 184,411 boxes of or- 
anges went to Canada, 18,079 boxes 
to the United Kingdom and 6,608 
boxes to China. 


Nineteen 
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PORTO RICO LOSS IS 
GIVEN HIGH FIGURE 


The loss to the grapefruit industry 
of Porto Rico by the 150-mile hurri- 
cane of Sept. 13, aggregates $10,- 
000,000, according to an estimate 
made by a man closely allied to the 
business on that island. Of the 500,- 
000 grapefruit trees on the island 
100,000 were destroyed by the gale. 
Canning plants were included in the 
loss. These will not be rebuilt until 
the industry gets sufficiently rehabili- 
tated to require them. 


“He’s very popular at a party, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, he always starts the bull 
rolling.”—-California Pelican. 


Waiter: Soup? 

Customer: It is good soup? 

Waiter: Yes, fourteen carrot.— 
Stevens Stone Mill. 


He: Comb your hair! Haven’t you 
any pride? 
She: No. I haven’t any comb.— 


Spartan Spasms. 
Adv. 
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UNIFORMLY £ THE BEST 


Can These Growers Be 
Lacking In Judgment? 


In Florida there are numerous citrus growers who have achieved signal 
success. To them the production of oranges and grapefruit is a serious 
undertaking, not a side-line nor something to occupy otherwise idle 
hours. 


Their closest attention and their full time is given to their groves, many 
of which represent large investments. They are business men of real 
ability who have made citrus growing a very substantial and very profit- 
able business. 


The sale of their production in the markets is to them something of vital 
importance, for upon successful selling hinges the prosperity of their 
efforts. Being experienced they are very critical of selling connections. 


The unusually large number of such successful, commercial growers 
who rely upon the American Fruit Growers Inc. to obtain the full value 
for their crops in the markets is undoubtedly the strongest possible testi- 
monial to the efficiency of this marketing organization. 


It is not to be said that these outstanding growers are lacking in judg- 
ment. Their records of achievement stand for themselves. We are 
proud that they elect us to serve them, and their year in and year out 
affiliation with us is, we feel, assurance of the satisfactory nature of our 
selling service. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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CLEARING HOUSE BOARD 
ISSUES STATEMENT 
Continued from page 16 


rectors and the Operating Committee 
is that the Board is willing to com- 
ply with their request and write a 
three-year contract, which it believes 
it is without authority to do, there- 
by attempting to bind its successors 
or any future Operating Committee, 
in order to induce their nominee, Mr. 
A. M. Pratt, to sever a pleasant and 
agreeable existing connection and ac- 
cept the position. 

You are advised that this Board 
has confidence in the capacity, exper- 
ience and integrity of Mr. Pratt, and 
his loyal support of this organization 
and the purposes for which it was 
organized. It may interest you, to 
know that Chase & Company have 
evidenced their support of the Asso- 
ciation and a recognition of their ob- 
ligation to the Association after ac- 
cepting membership, by having pled- 
ged to the Association a larger per- 
centage of fruit handled by them 
than any other major marketing or- 
ganization. We believe this has been 
accomplished largely through the per- 
sonal efforts of Mr. Pratt. 

You are advised that it is the pur- 
pose of your Board of Directors not 
to make any contracts which will 
bind the Association or our success- 
ors in office beyond the next annual 
election. Your Board has made no 
such contracts, and it is our purpose 
not to do so unless urgent necessity 
should arise affecting the business of 
the Association. 

You are advised that your Board 
of Directors has courteously request- 
ed the Advisory Committee of Fifty 
to call on it from time to time for 
full and complete information as to 
the acts and doings of the Board, and 
has respectively suggested that 
monthly meetings be held at Winter 
Haven, Florida, where all of the rec- 
ords of the Association are available, 
and that whenever it is deemed ad- 
visable or desirable, to request con- 
ferences of the full Committee and 
the Board of Directors with open 
minds, in an endeavor to find a right 
and proper solution of any problems 
that may arise. 

You are advised that your Board 
of Directors has not approved the re- 
quest of the operators to remove Mr. 
Joseph C. Jenkins from the Operat- 
ing Committee, but because of his in- 
temperate acts and utterances both 
before the Committee and in the pub- 
lic press, the Florida Growers, Incor- 
porated, have been courteously re- 
quested to designate some other offi- 

cer or agent as its representative on 
the Operating Committee. 
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You are advised that to provide 
funds for the proper carrying out of 
this program, and to pay the expen- 
ses of this program and its other ac- 
tivities there has been levied a uni- 
form assessment of 4 cents per box 
on all fruit passing through the 
hands of the marketing organizations 
represented in the Association, and 
this applies not only to fruit produc- 
ed by members, but to all fruit that 
may be purchased by authorized mar- 
keting agencies in the Association 
for their own account, This has been 
put into effect without objection so 
far as the Directors know, from any 
marketing organization, or from any 
group of growers, and with the unan- 
imous approval of your Board. 

You are advised that in our sober 
judgment the above acts and doings 
of your Directors put the Association 
in a fairly good position to enter the 
present marketing season and we sin- 
cerely hope that with the co-opera- 
tion of the membership and all of our 
accredited representatives, the Asso- 
ciation may be useful to its member- 
ship and to some degree at least effect 
Orderly Marketing, thereby achiev- 
ing the third objective of your Asso- 
ciation. 

Respectfully— 

(SIGNED) Allen E, Walker 
7 T. S. Carpenter 
" W. M. Igou 
= E. C. Aurin 
- C. A. Andrews 
= R. E. Mudge 
“ James T. Swann 
- John A. Snively 
_ J. A. Griffin 
= R. B. Woolfolk 
” J. C. Chase 

Directors 

Dated at Winter Haven, Florida, 

October 25, 1928. 


To loosen tomato skins for easy 
peeling, dip the tomato in boiling wa- 
ter. 


Have you ever met the only girl 
you could be happy with? 

“Yeah, lots of them?”—Wash & 
Lee Mink. 


Clerk: Doctor I’m going to die. 

Doc: What makes you think so? 

Clerk: My lifetime fountain pen 
just broke.—Dartmouth Jack o’Lant- 
ern. 


Farmers of Madison County re- 
cently sold a car load of syrup co- 
operatively. 


Oats, rye or rape will make a good 
grazing crop this winter. Plant them 
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the latter part of September or later. 


The kitchen table is generally the 
correct height for the worker if she 
can place her hands flat on the top 
without stooping. 





Fruit Packing 
Machinery 
and 
Supplies 


We are pleased to have 
you consult us on any 
packing house problem, 
whether it be large or 
small. 


Southeastern 
Supply Co. 


Factory and Warehouse 
1714 Chicago Ave. 
(Opposite Coliseum) 


Orlando, Florida 


PAINTER’S 


Simon Pure Citrus 


and 


Gem Farm Crop 
FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


“Time Tried and Crop 
Tested” 


Our Brands are the Acknowled- 
ged Standard by which Grow- 
ers of Florida have judged all 
Fertilizers for nearly 40 years. 


“Giving all we can for what we 
get instead of getting all we 
can for what we give” is the 
policy of 


THE E. O. PAINTER 
FERTILIZER CO. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Growers to Install 
Irrigation Systems 


Plans were drawn up for the in- 
stallation of irrigation systems in six 
groves in Highlands County by E. F. 
DeBusk, citrus specialist of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Division. He was 
assisted by L. H. Alsmeyer, county 
agent. 

Nearly 1,000 acres were involved 
in the units laid out by Mr. DeBusk. 
In some cases the units constitute 
part of a grove, the remainder of 
which will be completed later. The 
work of installation will begin im- 
mediately, it is said. 

The groves will be irrigated by the 
flooding system, using concrete pipe 
mains with slip-joint conductor pipe 
to distribute the water over the sur- 
face from the permanent mains. Cen- 
trifugal pumps are used, ranging in 
capacity from 450 to 1,000 gallons a 
minute. 

During the summer Mr, DeBusk 
has helped county agents install irri- 
gation systems in Polk, Lake, Hills- 
borough, Pinellas and Osceola coun- 
ties. 

The cost of installing an irrigation 
system will range from $30 to $50 
an acre, according to Mr. DeBusk. 
With proper care the system should 
be permanent for the most part, he 
says. Concrete pipes similar to those 
advocated by Mr. DeBusk have been 
in use more than 40 years in Califor- 
nia, and are still giving satisfactory 
service. 

For several months Mr. DeBusk 
has been collecting data and making 
observations on grove irrigation. Re- 
ports from county agents indicate 
that grove owners in other counties 
will install irrigation systems dur- 
ing the summer, under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. DeBusk. 


Making a game of everyday tasks 
is one way of teaching children to 
like the tasks which they have to per- 
form each day. 


To attract and kill flies one of the 
best solutions is a teaspoonful of a 
40 percent mixture of formaldehyde 
and water placed in a teacupful of 
equal parts of milk and water, Put 
it out of reach of children and pets. 


While the corn crib is about empty 
is a good time to make it rat-proof. 
Rats are expensive boarders; they 
waste 10 times as much as they eat. 
Better give that grain to the work 
stock. 
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DR. VICTOR R. BOSWELL 
APPOINTED SENIOR HORTI- 
CULTURIST IN BUREAU OF 
PLANT INDUSTRY 


Dr. Victor R. Boswell of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland has been ap- 
pointed to the position of senior hor- 
ticulturist in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, it was an- 
nounced recently by Dr. W. A. Tay- 
lor, chief of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. He will be incharge of vege- 
table production investigations in the 
Office of Horticultural Crops and Dis- 
eases. The latter office was establish- 
ed recently by a regrouping of relat- 
ed lines of work in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry and will be under the 
direction of Dr. Eugene C. Auchter 
whose appointment as Principal Hor- 
ticulturist was announced a few days 
ago. Both men assumed their new 
duties November 16. 

Doctor Boswell, who is one of the 
leading research men in vegetable 
production, will devote especial atten- 
tion to the newly authorized work of 
improvement and stabilization of veg- 
etable varieties for market garden- 
ing, truck farming, and canning, as 
provided for in the current agricul- 
tural appropriations act. 

Formerly Doctor Boswell was asso- 
ciate professor of horticulture at the 
University of Maryland where he has 
been for the past 6 years. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Missouri in 1921, and in 1922 and 
1924 respectively received the mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s degrees from the 
University of Maryland. He is the 
author of several scientific papers 
dealing with various phases of truck- 
crop and canning-crop_ production 
which have gained him wide recogni- 
tion among research workers in his 
field throughout the country. 


Pullets which are not growing fast 
should be sold for broilers. 
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Beautify Your 
Home Grounds 


Visit us at Oneco, or write 
for free advisory service. 
Over 45 years experience 
is yours for the asking. 
Free catalog on request. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Oneco, Florida 


All Market Cr 
Mork eve FROST 


PROTECT YOUR CROP with the time- 
tried and proven National ‘“‘Scheu”’Orch- 
ard Heaters, millions now in use by Fruit 
and Truck Growers—the only heater en- 
dorsed by any large group of fruit growers 


Write for our 68-page book, “Frost 
Protection” — FREE 
NATIONAL ORCHARD HEATER CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Florida Office: Haines City, Fla. 
National Orchard Heaters are manufactured by the American Can Co. 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 
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Soil Analysis Not 
Sufficient To Show 
Fertilizers Needed 


There is a rather widespread be- 
lief that a chemical. anaylsis is the 
only step necessary to determine the 
correct fertilizer to use on a soil or 
the crops to which it is best suited. 
This belief is far from correct, ac- 
cording to R. W. Ruprecht, chemist 
of the Florida Experiment Station. 

Almost every day Dr, Ruprecht re- 
ceives samples of soil with requests 
for a chemical analysis. The Experi- 
ment Station is glad to render this 
service to Florida farmers when 
there is an indication that some real 
service is being given. In most cases 
very little benefit is derived from 
this information, believes Dr. Rup- 
recht. 

A chemical analysis of soil simply 
shows the total plant food contained 
in the soil. It does not state how much 
of this plant food is available for the 
use of the plant. Since this is what 
the farmer really wants to know, Dr. 
Ruprecht suggests a more practicable 
method of getting this information. 

Better than a soil analysis is to 
get the county agent to look over the 
field. Since he is better acquainted 
with local conditions, the agent will 
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be in a better position to advise as 
to the crops suited and fertilizers 
needed. 

To farmers who live in counties 
where there are no agents, Dr. Ru- 
precht suggests that they write him 
answers to the following questions: 
type of soil, crops raised for two or 
three years previous, yield, appear- 
ance of crop, amount and kind of fer- 
tilizer applied to the soil, any abnor- 
mal conditions s uch as floods 
droughts or cold weather. 


GROWERS OWN PAGE 
Continued from page 11 
you darned please—which, after all 
Jim, is exactly what I want you to 
do. 
Affectionately your brother, 
Bill Jr. 


To keep leather covered furniture 
free of cracks, polish regularly with 
a cream made from one part of vin- 
egar and two parts of linseed oil, 
which must be bottled and shaken un- 
til it is like cream. 

Produce infertile eggs and make 
more money and have better satisfied 
customers. 


Fern growers of Volusia County 
have organized the Florida Plumosis 


whines FRE? 


OR 46 YEARS “Glen Saint Mary” has had the same significance to growers as 
“sterling” has to housewives. It is an unmistakable stamp of QUALITY. 


Starting with 20 acres, the business has grown, year after year, until, today, the orig- 


inal 20 acres lies in the center of what has become the 


World's Largest Citrus Nurseries 


This miraculous growth may be attributed to the one policy of QUALITY. The years 
of experiment and careful scientific development have all been carried on with the 


one goal in mind — HIGHEST QUALITY. 


That is the reason why Glen Saint Mary enjoys the confidence of all growers and 
why America looks upon Glen Saint Mary as the Citrus Authorities of the WORLD. 
With all the extra value which 46 years have put into Glen Saint Mary trees, prices 


are noticeably moderate. 


LET YOUR NEXT TREES BE GLEN-GROWN — THAT MEANS 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION, BETTER FRUIT, GREATER PROFITS 


ORLANDO 


WINTER HAVEN 
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Growers’ Cooperative Association 
with the assistance of County Agent 
T. A. Brown. 


Lecturer: I have faced wild tigers, 
raging wolves, terrible lions, and— 

Voice from Audience: Come on 
home with me and help me face my 
wife.—Arizona Kittykat. 


Child (In bus to stranger) : Daddy, 
Daddy! 

Mother: Hush, darling. That isn’t 
Daddy. It’s a gentleman.—Middle- 
bury Blue Raboon. 


Tramp at the Back Door: Lady, I 
don’t know where my next meal is 
coming from. 

Velma (at the door): Well, this is 
no information bureau. — College 
Humor. 


The fourth annual Farmers’ and 
Growers’ Institute was held in Brow- 
ard County September 6 and 7. 
County Agent C. E. Matthews reports 
a good attendance and much inter- 
est. 


Much canning has been done in 
Nassau County this summer, says 
Miss Pearl Jordan. Twenty canning 
meetings were held and 23 demon- 
strations given. 
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REDUCED RATES ON CITRUS 
BECAME EFFECTIVE NOV. 9 


A reduction in railroad rates on 
circuit from Florida to virtually all 
cities in the United States and Can- 
ada, which will amount to about 
$825,000 to Florida growers for the 
rest of the season, went into effect 
November 9. 

The new rates are a result of the 
victory of the Growers and Shippers’ 
league, and other groups, in the not- 
ed “line haul rate case,’”’ which has 
been battled before the interestate 
commerce commission for more than 
four years. Railroads contested the 
league’s efforts on every point, even 
after the commission handed down its 
ruling July 10. 

The new rates were to have gone 
into effect Oct. 10, but on a petition 
by railroads the effective date was 
set ahead until November 9 to give 
them a chance to have their new 
schedules on file with the commission 
a month before, as provided by law. 
In the meantime, groups of western 
and southwestern roads filed petitions 
for a reopening of the case. These 
requests were denied. 

4300 Cars Shipped 

Already 4300 cars of the new crop 
have been shipped, amounting to ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 boxes. Fail- 
ure of the Florida shippers to get ad- 
vantage of the new rate until the 
above date means a_ loss of about 
$75,000. 

The reduction to different parts of 
the country, and from different parts 
of Florida varies, and rates to Boston 
and Providence, and a few other New 
England points are higher than they 
have been. The new rates, however, 
mean an average saving of more than 
five cents a box. The heviest gener- 
al reduction is in central and middle 
western territory, including Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, with reduct- 
ions ranging from seven to 20 cents 
a box. The decrease on grapefruit 
shipped to the Pacific northwest, and 
these are important shipping points 
for Florida, will be 25 cents a box 
or more. 


In outdoor painting two or three 
thin coats are better than one thick 
coat. 


Three hundred cars of cucumbers 
were shipped from Levy County this 
spring. 


Sell your non-producing cows to 
your butcher, not to your neighbor. 
You haven’t a grudge against him. 
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One hundred and twenty eight 
cows were tested for production dur- 
ing July in the dairy herd improve- 
ment work being carried on in Duval 
County. 


Sour milk should not be wasted. It 
can be made into excellent cottage 
cheese. 


Bad teeth are responsible for many 
cases of poor health in school chil- 
dren. 


Spuds Johnson says the strangest 
thing about common sense is that it 
is not a common thing. 
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“Is this a genuine bloodhound?” 
“Certainly. Oscar, bleed for the 
gentleman.”—College Humor. 


In 1927 there were 2,263 county 
agricultural agents employed in the 
United States, 


Farmers of Madison County re- 
cently sold a car load of syrup coop- 
eratively. 


Every farm in Florida might be 
made more productive by the wise use 
of the cow, the hog, and the hen. 


Fruit Buyers Endorse 
Borax Treated Fruit 


This question was asked a number of large fruit buyers at the principal terminal 
markets: ‘“‘Would you mind telling us what your experiences have been with borated 
fruit and if in your judgment it offers worth while advantages ?” 


Here is one reply which is typical of the way the Brogdex system impresses the 


trade: 


The Fruit Auction Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Florida Brogdex Distributors Inc. 
Dunedin, Florida. 
Gentlemen: 


We are in receipt of your favor of the 25th regarding the Brogdex 


treatment of fruits. 


We do not receive any shipments of Florida fruits direct but we do sell 
at auction a large percentage of Florida fruits that come into this market. 

Regarding fruit that is Brogdexed and fruit that is not we find that 
there is a large percentage of the trade in favor of Brogdexed fruit pro- 
vided of course it is treated properly. We mean by this that the borax is 
removed from the fruit after it has been treated. We notice a number of 
cars that have been received showed grayish color and undoubtedly this 
was caused by the borax remaining on the fruit. We understand that this 
can be easily removed by a thorough brushing. 

Several shippers who sell their fruit through us*are having their fruit 
Brogdexed and quite a number of buyers have told us that fruit so 
treated keeps better and longer than fruit that has not been Brogdexed. 

Yours Very Truly 
The Fruit Auction Co. 
Robert H. Thomas 


Every letter received so far has been favorable. The general opinion seems to be that 
the fruit keeps better, looks better and sells better. 


The system is inexpensive, can be quickly installed and will popularize your brands. 
Our representative will call or complete information will be sent you by mail. 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


B. C. Skinner, Pres. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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European Plan, Fireproof 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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300 Rooms With Baths 
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FLORIDA STATE 
UNIVERSITY INSTALLS 
BROADCASTING STATION 















Station WRUF, the State of Flor- 
ida’s new radio broadcasting station 
located at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, went on the air October 
1 with regular agricultural programs. 

From 10:10 to 10:20 Eastern 
Standard Time each morning from 
Monday through Friday, is devoted 
to topics of interest to farm women 
in the home makers’ hour. At this 
time will be broadcast Aunt Sammy’s 
daily housekeepers’ chats from the 
United State Department of Agricul- 
ture and special talks prepared by 
members of the State Home Demon- 
stration Department at Tallahassee. 

From 1.15 to 1:30 each afternoon 
except Sunday a program of interest 
to farmers will be put on the air. 
Material for this program will be 
supplied by the College of Agricul- 
ture, including the Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Agricultural Extension 
Division, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Topics of 
timely interest will be put on each 
day. 

Until November 11 WRUF will 
broadcast on a wave length of 202.6 
meters or 1480 kilocycles; after that 
date it will use a wave length of 204 
meters or 1470 kilocycles. 

For points in Florida west of River 
Junction, where Central Standard 
Time applies, these programs will be 
just one hour earlier than the time 
mentioned here. 
























or healthy trees and 
fruit which obtains its full 
value in the markets be~ 
cause of appeal of att- 
ractive appearance to 
consumers~- 

































Fumigate 
Once a Year 
























In the farming of tomorrow, the 
best farm implement will be the 
brain.—Dean Alfred Vivian of Ohio. 









Only workers pay for their keep. 
This is true of cows and chickens as 
well as bees and men. 








She is a horseman’s daughter, but 
she doesn’t love a bit.—N.W. Purple 
Parrot. 


Write for booklet 32 
“Florida Fumigation Facts" 







Marie: When is that skating in- 
structor going to give you a lesson? 

Mamie: He promised me a sitting 
tomorrow.—Missouri Outlaw. 








They laughed when I sat down at 


the piano. Some fool had removed the American Cyanamid Sales Co., Inc. 


stool.—College Humor. 





Se ener eeemennions 1235 North Orange Avenue 
First Mother: Did your boy win 
Orlando 






many prizes at college? 

Second Mother (proudly): He was 
presented"with- bath towels by forty 
different hotels.—Desert Wolf. 
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GROWERS WASH AND DRY 
FRUITS TO HALT WASTE 


Much of the spoilage of oranges, 
grapefruit and other citrus ‘fruits 
shipped from Florida has been reduc- 
ed and the savings made possible 
passed on to the housewife as a re- 
sult of the adoption of new methods 
for drying dampness out of the skins 
of the fruit by driven air, the big 
producers announce, 

In addition to the natural damp- 
ness of the fruits created by chemi- 
cal action and moisture absorption, 
all citrus fruits are first washed and 
scrubbed by automatic machinery. 
‘They are then carried by means of a 
conveyor elevator up to the dryer. 
The dryer is generally a tunnel about 
$0 feet long, four feet wide and 
four feet high through which the 
fruit is conveyed, passing through 
the tunnel twice. 

The roller conveyor is so designed 
that while the fruit passes through 
the dryer, the fruit is continually re- 
volved round and round so that it 
will be dried completely on all sides 
The object of the drying, of course, 
is to prevent the spoiling of the fruit 
which would result if it were packed 
damp. Special blower fans drive air 
through the fruit at a rate of 1000 
feet per minute. 

More widespread use of this form 
of mechanically controlled air, how- 
ever, is speeding up agricultural out- 
put and exerting its economic effect 
on the costs of foods and other ne- 
cessities. Many farmers have applied 
these ventilating fans or blowers and 
unit heaters to the drying of seed 
and field corn for storage in bins 
without fear of spoilage not to men- 
tion their applications in the ventil- 
ation of poultry houses, bee cellars 
and barns or stables. 


A White Leghorn pullet at the 
College poultry plant laid 214 eggs 
during the eight months from Novem- 
ber 1, 1927 to June 30, 1928. 


Russell Henderson, a former pig 
club boy, now a student at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, recently sold two 
fine sows to the Experiment Station. 


One hundred purebred Hampshire 
hogs have been brought into Manatee 
County recently, reports County 
Agent Leo H. Wilson. 


Spuds Johns says that the 4-H 
elub gives farm boys and girls an 
opportunity to meet together, play 
together, and work together . 
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- Farmers of the Canal Point section 
held a two-day meeting on July 11 
and 12 under the leadership of Coun- 
ty Agent S. W. Hiatt. 


He: Shall I take you to the zoo? 

She: No. If they want me they’ll 
come after me. — U. of Wash. 
Columns. 


Russ: Waitress I found a hairpin 
in my soup, 

Waitress: Goody—look and see if 
you can’t find my comb too.”—Texas 
Ranger. 


E 


FOR CLEAN TREES 
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One hundred twenty-five cows in 
Duval County were tested for pro- 
duction during June, reports Assis- 
tant County Agent J. O. Traxler. 


Mac: Say Brown I want you to 
meet Johnson. 

Martin: Oh I know Johnson we 
used to read my paper together on 
the four forty-five—Black & Blue 
Jay. 


Figs contain many food elements. 
To derive the full benefit from figs 
they should be eaten with the skin on. 


THE BETTER SPRAY 


ec MULSO has kept more Florida Citrus 
trees clean during the past four years 
than any other oil spray. 


White fly, scale, sooty mold — all are easily 
cleaned up with Emulso. Spray THOROUGHLY 
this fall and watch your trees put on a clean 


healthy growth next spring. 


And Emulso is only one dependable Peninsular 


Product. Peninsular Calcium Caseinate, Derri- 


sol, Dow Dry Lime Sulphur, Niagara Dusts and 


Dusters, Hardie Sprayers—all are obtainable 


through Peninsular Dealers and Warehouses. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET: “INSECTICIDE FACTS.” 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Continued from page 10 
Frank Palmisano of Cincinnati, 
the Beau Brummel of the trade, 
makes his appearance upon _ the 
streets of Orlando, his winter home. 
The season of citrus is now on. 


Eating lunch with Chester C. Fos- 
gate, both being very fond of sea 
food and putting away a lot of it. A 
comfortable fellow to lunch with, 
Chester. We “Dutch” it, and pay our 
respective checks amiably enough. 
Now there are some folks in citrus 
who invariably fight for the check, 
grab it and pay it. C. W. (Joe) Ly- 
ons, Archie Pratt and R. B. Wool- 
folk are notable in that direction. 
Then there are some others, but we 
will mention no names, who fight like 
tarnation to get hold of the check 
but almost invariably they come off 
second best. Seem to have a regular 
talent for losing. 


SPIDERS SHOULD NOT an 
BE KILLED AS THEY 
ARE FRIENDS OF MAN 


Advertisements of a contact spray 
for killing flies, mosquitoes and other 
household pests have recently stated 

‘ that the spray will kill spiders also, 
and this has caused G. B. Merrill, as- 
sociate entomologist for the State 
Plant Board, to raise his voice in be- 
half of the much-hated spider. 

As a matter of fact, says Mr. Mer- 
rill, spiders found around the house 
are friends of men because they are 
ever on the alert to capture and kill 
such enemies as flies, mosquitoes, 
moths, and others. The housewife 
who goes after spiders with a poison 
is making a mistake, he continues. 

For some reason many people have 
the notion that spiders are poisonous. 
There is no foundation for this be- 
lief, according to Mr. Merrill. He says 
it is rather far-fetched and time- 
worn. 

The only spider we have that is 
considered poisonous by those who 
are familiar with the facts is one 
which is found out of doors, often 
under loosely piled boards, or fire 
wood. This spider is easily recogniz- 
ed. It is about one-half inch long, 
jet black and has a reddish mark on 
the under surface of the abdomen, 
somewhat like the shape of an hour- 
glass. Only these spiders should be 

killed, says Mr, Merrill. 


Lake County held its first annual 
Grape Day August 25, at Eustis. An 


exhibit of chemically preserved fruits 
and manufactured by-products of 


grapes was shown. 
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E all want to do things the easy way. 
Nearly everybody trusts to luck more 
than he should. But the gold at the rain- 
bow’s end has never yet been found. The 
inexperienced think that a citrus grove is a 
vegetable gold mine that works itself but we 
old Growers know better. We have learned 


our lesson in grief and disappointment. 


But there’s nothing that responds to good 
treatment, as well and promptly as a citrus 
grove. It takes work, care and cost to get it 
into proper condition, but after that it is a 
thing of joy and a profit-piler forever and 
two days. 


ORANGE BELT BRANDS with Lyons 


service and co-operation will add to the net 
profit of any grower who will do his part 
of the job. 


“There IS a difference in fertilizer.” 































PLANT 
35th St. and 4th Ave. 


“QUALITY FERTILIZER FOR QUALITY FRUIT” 
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FROST TERMS DEFINED 
BY WEATHER BUREAU 


Frosts are of agricultural signifi- 
cance only when they occur at the 
time of year when vegetation is ac- 
tive. During the winter months they 
are of little significance, except in 
limited areas i nthe South and South- 
west; during the summer, except in 
some more elevated and northern 
areas, they do not occur. The last 
frost in the spring and the first in 
the fall are especially noted by ob- 
servers of the Weather Bureau of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Three distinctive frost 
types, based on degrees of severity, 
are recognized, namely, “light”, 
“heavy”, and “killing.”’ A frost that 
has no destructive effect, although 
tender plants and vines in exposed 
places may be injured, is recorded as 
“light.” The term “heavy frost’ de- 
scribes a condition that is in itself 
more severe than a light frost—the 
deposit of frost is heavier and the 
temperature falls to a lower point, 
although the staple products of a lo- 
cality are not seriously injured. The 
term “killing frost” is used to define 
a frost or temperature condition of 
sufficient severity to be generally de- 
structive to the staple products of 
the locality. The distinction between 
“heavy” and “killing” frost, there- 
fore, refers more to the effect of the 
frost than to the amount of deposit. 
A low-temperature condition, with 
destruction to vegetation, may occur 
without an actual deposit of frost, 
because of cloudiness or some other 
cause. Such an occurrence is consid- 
ered by the Weather Bureau equiva- 
lent to a “killing” frost because of 
its effect on vegetation, and is usual- 
ly called a “black frost.” 


Cover crops are being planted on 
275 acres of truck land in Martin 
County, reports C. P. Heuck, county 
agent. 


One hundred bushels of velvet 
beans and 30 bushels of cowpeas were 
bought cooperatively by farmers of 
Baker County during May, reports 
R. F. Ward, county agent. 


Three are three counties in the 
United States free from scrub bulls. 
They are Union and Russell Counties, 
in Kentucky, and Craig County, Vir- 
ginia. 


Hat pins with heads broken off 
and struck through candles keep the 
candles in shape during hot weather 
says Miss Bertha Henry, home dem- 
onstration agent in Okaloosa County. 
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How to put your 
trees in good 


CONDITION 


F you want your trees to set a normal crop 
of fruit next Spring, put them in good condi- 
tion now. Three to five pounds of Chilean 

Nitrate of Soda will do the trick—even if your 
trees suffered severely from September. winds. 
Feed them Chilean Nitrate now to help new 
growth and give them the strength to go through 
the Winter safely. The quick-acting nitrogen in 
Chilean Nitrate is just what they need to get them 
settled and ready for a satisfactory bloom. 
Chilean Nitrate is the natural product — not 
synthetic, not artificial. It begins its good work 
as soon as you put it out. It means stronger 


trees, earlier and juicier fruit. Much more fruit, too. 


FREE—new fertilizer book 


A 44-page book, “How to Use Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda” giving information on Citrus and all other 
crops will be sent free on request. Simply write 
us and ask for book No. 1 or tear out this ad 
and send with your name and address written 


on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


Orlando, Florida 


When replying please refer to ad No. C-25 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 
Continued from page 9 
found to be outside of this range of 
tolerance or optimum growth condi- 

tion. 

We have determined acid or alkal- 
ine conditions roughly in the past 
through litmus paper or litmus solu- 
tion, but its lack of accuracy did not 
make its use possible. Titration has 
long been used in the laboratory for 
this purpose, also, and it is now in 
use in testing total acidity of fruit 
juices to judge their maturity for 
shipment. But Titration is inaccur- 
ate in testing the state of acidity or 
balance between the acid and alka- 
line constituents of the juice and it 
is also just as inaccurate in measur- 
ing the balance of the acid and alka- 
line elements in the soil. 

The important information is not 
the total amount of the acid or alka- 
line element that may be present, but 
the condition of balance between the 
two, as in all citrus soils we add some 
elements that are acid and some that 
are alkaline, both when applied and 
in their later reaction. An excess of 
one will over-balance the other and 
thereby influence the balance either 
favorably for tree growth or unfav- 
orably for tree growth in the propor- 
tions that it causes a variation away 
‘from or toward the optimum point, 
that is, the point of greatest possible 
growth. 

The color comparison method of 
control or colorimetric determination 
of Hydrogen ion concentration as it 
is referred to has already proven its 
value in many processes of manu- 
facturing; examples being, sugar 
manufacture, industrial wastes, sew- 
age disposal, tanning, manufacture 
of phosphates, fermentations, fruit 
jellies, bacteriology, gardening and 
farming. In its application to citrus, 
it offers a quick and generally inex- 
pensive method of testing the soil 
acidity as regards its balance. If a 
soil is too far away from a condition 
permitting optimum growth, that is, 
too acid or too alkaline, the first step 
in improving grove condition is to 
correct this tendency and then to fol- 
low with such applications of fertil- 
izer as will tend to keep the soil very 
close to the optimum. 

Our citrus experience in use of the 
colorimetric method of testing acid- 
ity is limited, but every indication in 
the industrial use of this method 
points toward its real value and ac- 
curacy in the citrus field. The con- 
ditions surrounding tree growth are 
similar in requirement to those pro- 
cesses of manufacture where it has 
found an especially valuable field. In 
bacteriological processes, the acidity 
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percentage or hydrogen ion concen- 
tration is vital to the process and the 
possible variation is small indeed. In 
citrus, the permissible variation for- 
tunately seems much greater than in 
industrial processes. Our experience 
is already showing that a variation 
of over 17 points above or below an 
approximate optimum of 5.80 is in- 
jurious under most soil conditions 
and such a variation is as important 
to the citrus grower as the lesser va- 
riations are important to manufactur- 
ers in the proper control of their va- 
rious processes, 


Doc Hiller says: Any one of the 
following foods, when eaten 10 or 15 
minutes before breakfast and fol- 
lowed by a glass of water, will act 
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as a regulative medicine for many 
people: one or two juicy pears; a 
few stalks of celery; a half cupful of 
raw sauerkraut; or a cupful of col- 
lards cooked to suit. Why pay for 
medicine when nature’s remedies are 
at hand? 


Stick a pin in this.. We have been 
watching it for years, and California 
estimates from official and semi-offi- 
cial sources invariably put the citrus 
crops there at higher figures than 
the later actual shipments. The Flor- 
ida tendency, however, is usually to 
underestimate the actualities. Can 
this be due to any difference in cli- 
mate? 

- —tThe Impressionest 


ETHYLENE 


Universally used by the 
citrus industry for coloring 





Ripens, colors and blanches 
fruits and vegetables 





Economical ” 


Safe ~- Clean 





For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Warehouses are located in all important centers in the United States 


Tita 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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AN INTIMATE VIEW 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 
Continued from page 6 
en some of these bananas to Euro- 
pean markets. 

From Santos we went by rail to 
Sau Paula, a practically new city of 
nearly 800,000 population. It is up 
to date in every respect and has for 
its principal attraction a snake farm. 
You may forget many things you see 
on a trip to South America, but you 
will always remember this farm. The 
laboratory connected with this farm 
has done a wonderful work in the 
manufacture of antidotes to prevent 
fatalities from the bite of the snake 
and other poisonous insects. The ser- 
um prepared is sent out all over the 
world. From Sau Paula, we went 
back into the coffee country and 
spent a few days on a cattle ranch 
that gave us an insight of the inter- 
ior of Brazil and made us acquaint- 
ed with the production of coffee. We 
spent a day on what is known as the 
Dumont estate, which has under culti- 
vation between four and five million 
of coffee bushes or trees. The seed- 
ling plants are propagated in nur- 
series in separate containers. Four of 
these containers are planted in a hill. 
They come into bearing about the 
fourth year and unless properly fer- 
tilized and cared for, play out before 
they are 30 years old. They are just 
beginning to find out that it pays to 
fertilize the coffee trees which will 
undoubtedly prolong their period of 
profitable production. 

The writer happened to be in Bra- 
zil during the coffee bloom period 
which only lasts about two days, and 
was very much interested in witness- 
ing the harvesting, grading and pack- 
ing of the crop. The marketing is 
regulated by what is known as the 
Institute of Permanent Defense of 
Sau Paula, a government institution 
formed to purchase and store coffee 
and supported by a tax of 3 millreis 
per bag collected from the growers 
of whom 10,000 are registered at the 
Institute. One half of the entire crop 
is shipped to the markets of the Unit- 
ed States. The balance goes to 
France, Italy and Holland and only a 
small quantity is sent to the United 
Kingdom. 

In some respects the control of 
coffee resembles what the Florida Cit- 
rus Growers hope to accomplish 
through the clearing house that is 
now being established. 

On our trip to and from the cattle 
ranch, we passed through a place call- 
ed El Americano. This became the 
home of a number of Ex-Confeder- 
ate soldiers who came here after the 
war between the states under the mis- 
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taken idea that the United States 
would not be a fit place to live after 
the 14th amendment became a law. 
The descendants of these “‘die-hards” 
as they are known down there, are 
planters.—They have married and 
intermarried with the Brazilians and 
have lost their rights as citizens of 
the United States. 

One of the descendants, Dr. Frank- 
lin Pyles, is now a leading physician, 
residing in Rio de Janerio, and is 
considered one of the outstanding 
physicians of Brazil. 

We reached Rio de Janerio by rail. 
This city is surrounded by hills and 
is one of the most beautifully locat- 
ed cities in the world. There is no 
place the writer has ever visited that 
enjoys such a magnificent harbor. The 
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city itself extends back from the wa- 
ter into valleys that are surrounded 
by hills that are covered with trees, 
palms and flowering vines. We were 
fortunate at this point to renew ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Peter H. Rolfs, 
who formerly filled at Gainesville, the 
place now occupied by Dr. Wilmon 
Newell, Dr. Rolfs has established in 
Brazil an agricultural college along 
the lines of the one at Gainesville 
and has been successful in doing so. 
He is now located at Vicosa Estado 
de Minas Gereas. It was not only a 
pleasure but a liberal education to 
have Dr. Rolfs spend a day with us 
in chaperoning our travels in and a- 
bout Rio de Janerio. We walked and 


talked our heads off about things in 
Florida, especially his old friends and 


RECORD of PROGRESS 


URING the first ten months of 1928, DOUBLE the 

amount of NACO BRAND Fertilizers were used in 
Florida than during the same period of 1927, and 1927 
showed almost a similar increase over 1926. 


Such an increase, brought about solely because of the ex- 
cellent results shown in grove and field, is a record of 
‘ progress that challenges comparison. 


Not only have NACO BRAND Fertilizers shown remarkable results, 
but NITRAPO used for citrus and top dressing field crops, has 
proven to be a material that produces increased profits directly at- 


tributable to its application. 


Our Field Representatives are becoming better known, better liked 
for their splendid cooperation and practical suggestions of great 
value to growers. Are you availing yourself of their services? 


LYNCH BUILDING 


“Please Say You Saw it In 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 
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we picked his brains for information 
concerning the tropical growth in 
Brazil. In a talk with Ambassador 
Morgan, we brought up the name of 
Dr. Rolfs and Mr. Morgan voluntar- 
ily stated that Dr. Rolfs was without 
exception the most satisfactory and 
able American that had ever come 
under the Embassy’s observation in 
successfully accomplishing the work 
to which he was assigned. 

The climate of Rio de Janerio in 
August resembles some of the best 
winter days that we enjoy in Flor- 
ida. After the cold and discomfort 
of Chile and Argentina, we enjoyed 
thoroughly our time in Brazil. 

Our trip from Rio de Janerio to 
New York was made on the Munson 
line S.S. Southern Cross, and we 
stopped for a short time at Bahia, 
the place where the Washington nav- 
els originated. Bahia is also celebrat- 
ed for its monkeys, parrots and its 
population, of 320,000, which is most- 
ly black. 

We sampled the navel oranges that 
were on sale in the markets and a- 
long the docks, and found that unless 
the fruit is picked by an expert, you 
are apt to be stung as most of the 
fruit was partly dry, which is a char- 
acteristic quality of the navel on 
young trees. 

_To any one thinking of making a 
similar trip to South America, the 
writer would like to put on record 
some of the mistakes he made on his 
visit. More time should be allowed 
for visits in the interior of Peru, 
Chile, Argentina and Brazil. 

From what the writer can learn, 
there is a great mineral wealth in the 
West Coast countries of South Amer- 
ica unequaled in any part of the 
world, 

The East Coast has the greatest 
agricultural development; also has 
enormous tracts of all kinds of tim- 
ber. With the Old World in a more 
or less tired condition, the countries 
in South America are coming for- 
ward, facing the future in the very 
vigor and enthusiasm of youth. 

These places will eventually act as 
melting pots for the surplus overflow 
of the old world, just as this country 
has done. We can only express the 
hope that they will take advantage of 
our good methods and disregard and 
avoid all of our poor ones. 








































Copper sulphuate and other chem- 
icals are giving striking results when 
used under sugar cane and peanuts 
on saw-grass muck soils of Palm 
Beach County, according to County 
Agént S. W. Hiatt. 
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©kette 


The Florida-Designed 
Grove Heater That 
Stepped Into 
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Instant Favor 
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Only thirty days ago the first public announcement was made con- 
cerning the Cokette Heater. For months, however, it had undergone 
exhaustive tests under the scrunity of growers with long experience 
in Florida. As a result it literally stepped into instant favor. 












Orders have been booked rapidly. Now with delivery time approach- 
ing, we must ask intending purchasers to indicate their requirements 
as promptly as possible as it is not our intention to book business in 
excess of our already enlarged manufacturing facilities. 























1 Made in Florida, the invention 
of a Florida grower; develop- 
ed to meet Florida conditions. 


Approved, after tests, by prom- 
inent growers. 












Burns by-products coke. 
Charges may be exposed to 
weather indefinitely without 












deteriorating. 
Lights in less than a second, 
almost instantly. 

Burns nine hours on a single 
cylinder, second, reserve, cyl- 
inder on same base doubles 
that time. 

Priced so low that growers 
now may see direct profits in 
grove-heating. 

Simple, foolproof, easily handl- 
ed by ordinary labor. 


Grove Heater ” 
Co. jak 


De Land, Florida : 


r ; 
-° Grove Heater 
£ oO. 
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-“ Box 250 
_¢ DeLand, Florida 
+” Please advise me when 
,° and where I may shortly wit- 
-° ness demonstrations of your 
se -” Cokette heater in my vicinity. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


How Progressive Farmers 
Are Making One Tractor 
Do the Work of Two 


By F. J. Fitzgerald 


With the advent of the farm tract- 
or, agriculture gained an impetus 
which enabled it to be placed in the 
same catagory with industry. The 
modern farm tractor is a long way 
removed from the tugging yoke of 
oxen of our grandfather’s day, and 
has been accepted as the last word in 
time and labor saving farm machin- 
ery. 

Progressive farmers have found a 
way to improve still further the use- 
fulness of the farm tractor. This is 
accomplished by equipping the tract- 
ors with lights and running them on 
a day and night basis. Night work 
may often prove the salvation of a 
crop, when for instance, rain threat- 
ens or a devastating frost is due. 
Heretofore the farmer operating on a 
daylight schedule, when caught in 
such a predicament, had to hurry a- 
bout for extra equipment and labor, 
and he usually found that the other 


fellow was in the same fix as he. 


He found too that depreciation 
cost swere greatly reduced if he kept 
his tractor in continuous operation. 
The work was finished on time, and 
on a shorter schedule and conse- 
quently many hours were saved in 
which to accomplish other tasks a- 
bout the farm. These advantages ap- 
ply equally well to the small farmer 
who operates a single tractor or the 
large scale farmer who relies upon a 
fleet to work his acreage, Furnished 
with dependable lights one tractor 
will do the work of two. 

There have been several means for 
lighting farm tractors devised in the 
past. The best method appears to be 
the auto gas unit which has been on 


the market for a great many years. 
This method of illumination is the 
one which is commonly used on heavy 
duty motor trucks, the chief advan- 
tages being its low cost to install 
and operate, its dependability under 
severe conditions and its clear pene- 
trating light. The unit consists of a 
tank of dissolved acetylene, a line of 
hose, a movable headlight, and a tail 
light. Two headlights similar to those 
found on automobiles can be used but 
most farmers prefer the single head- 
light because the light beam can be 
directed at will by the tractor oper- 
ator from his seat. There are no diffi- 
cult adjustments to make, no parts 
to break, nothing that can be injur- 
ed by getting oil or water soaked 
and no parts that can get clogged 
with dust or dirt. 


Many of the large tractor manu- 
facturers are recommending this type 
of illumination for their machines. 


Some indeed have gone so far as to 
include this system of lighting as 
special equipment in their advertis- 
ing literature. 

The progressive farmer will do well 
to look into many advantages to be 
gained by night work. The contract- 
or, the road builder, and the struct- 
ural engineer have long realized the 
importance of turning night into 
day, under certain conditions, and 
their experiences have proven both 
profitable and time saving. 


Many fairs are offering attractive 
premiums for exhibits by club boys 
and girls. Get yours ready and let 
the world see what our clubs are ac- 
tually doing. - 
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Use our 


PATAGONIAN 


Pat 


Realizing that other sources of 
guano were being imported 
irregularly, we have made di- 
rect connections in South Amer- 
ica, which means a steady sup- 
ply. 


A Natural Guano of Balanced 
Plant Food 


Patagonian Bird Guano con- 
tains the three elements neces- 
sary for plant growth, Nitrogen 
or Ammonia, Phosnhorie Aci« 
and Potash. It can be used suc- 
-essfully in its original state or 
in a mixture with other mater- 
ials. e 


Our new Price List No. 60 con- 
tains many formulas with Pata- 
gonian Bird Guano used as one 
of the constituents. If you hav- 
en’t a copy of this list, we will 
be pleased to send you one, 


Use Patagonian Bird Guano if 
you want real returns on your 
fertilizer investment. We have 
it—all you need—at reasonabl- 
prices—ready for immediate 
shipment. 


Genuine Peruvian Guano also 


carried in stock. 


Atlantic & Gulf 


Fertilizer Co. 
C. Nash Reid, President 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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SYSTEMATIC SELECTION 
OF BUDS HIGHLY IMPOR- 
TANT IN PROPAGATING 
VALENCIA ORANGE 


In recent years, a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the possibility of holding the 
Valencia orange through the summer 
and fall, when no other oranges are 
on the markets, has greatly stimulat- 
ed increased plantings of this varie- 
ty in California, and for the last few 
seasons shipments of Valencias have 
nearly equalled those of the Wash- 
ington Navel. The profitableness of 
the culture of the Valencia in the 
Southwest, however, according to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, depends upon uniformly 
high production by the individual 
trees combined with commercial qual- 
ity of the crops. 

Studies of California orchards 
have shown them to consist of at 


least 12 strains of commercial impor-* 


tance, together with a number of 
others of minor consequence. The in- 
vestigations, conducted since 1912, 
have also shown that some trees of 
the different strains bear limbs that 
differ in the character of their foli- 
age and fruit from the rest of the 
tree. The unintentional use of buds 
from such limb variations for propa- 
gating purposes is held responsible 
for mixed conditions in many Val- 
encia groves. — 

Some of the data obtained by 
study of the progeny of these limb 
variations are presented in Depart- 
ment Bulletin 1483-D, “Bud Selec- 
tion in the Valencia Orange: Progeny 
Tests of Limb Variations,” to show 
the unstable condition of the Valen- 
cia variety and to show also the im- 
portance of systematic bud selection 
in its commercial propagation. A copy 
of the bulletin may be obtained by 
writing to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. 


Two growers’ associations were 
formed in Dade County in August, 
reports County Agent J. D. Rainey. 
Commodities affected were strawber- 
ries and papayas. 


DAILY CITRUS MARKET RE- 
PORTS ON THE AIR AT 


9:00 P. M., E. S. T. 


WSUN - ~ - - WFLA 
St. Petersburg—Clearwater 
After Nov. 11th Will Be 
333.1 m. — 900 kyc — 1000 wat 
Continuing their service to those interested 
in the citrus industry, WSUN—WFLA will 
give the latest market reports of citrus sales 
at large northern centers for the day. Wea- 
ther reports>#ach evening at 8:30 with 
warnings abdut™expected freezes when nec- 
essary. , 
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Good Trees, 


Immediate 


Deliveries 


In more than a quarter-century of service to the 
practical citrus growers of Florida we have at no 
time lost faith in the fundamental soundness or ulti- 
mate prosperity of the industry, nor failed to pre- 
pare adequately to supply the requirements of the 
growers. 


Thus we are right now able to offer approximately 
two hundred thousand trees of good planting stock 
for delivery this fall and winter. Not only so, but 
we continue our policy of selling trees on other than 
sour orange stock at a substantial discount. 


We are prepared to supply planting needs in a con- 
siderable number of proven varieties. Prices cover 
a considerable range, for we divide trees into three 
classes as they come from the nursery rows. Also 
we scale packing charges according to the labor in- 
volved. 


Write us for our price list. Or better still, drive up 
here, three miles east of Leesburg on the main high- 
way to Tavares and Eustis, and see for yourself the 
excellent character of stock we are prepared to de- 
liver at reasonable prices. 


Lake Nursery Company 
Leesburg, Florida 
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EXPANSION OF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE INDUSTRY SHOWN 
BY FEDERAL FIGURES 


Additional evidence of the remark- 
able expansion of the fruit and veg- 
etable industry in the United States 
in recent years, due to steadily in- 
creasing population, the changing 
food habits of the American people, 
and the ability to buy products form- 
erly considered luxuries, is present- 
ed in recent statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The bureau’s figures on shipments 
of lettuce, for example, show an in- 
crease of nearly 12,000 cars in 1926 
as compared with ‘the year 1924; 
peaches an increase of nearly 20,- 
000 cars; sweet potatoes about 7,500 
cars; apples 16,000 cars, and water- 
melons 10,000 cars. The figures on 
these and other products cover only 
rail and boat shipments, but there has 
been also a tremendous unmeasured 
expansion in shipments of many pro- 
ducts by motor truck, 

Development of new districts, im- 
provement in transportation facilities 
and in the technique of preventing 
the deterioration of highly perishable 
products have made available the 
year round former seasonal products 
such as lettuce, celery, citrus and 
core fruits. Commercial areas for the 
production of these products have 
been established thousands of miles 
from leading consuming markets. 
More recently the motor truck has 
opened up possibilities for the devel- 
opment of similar specialized areas 
within overnight hauling distance of 
market centers, and the great expan- 
sion in motor truck transportation 
has made it necessary for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to study the 
situation for some method of measur- 
ing this movement. 

The larger market outlet for fruits 
and vegetables has encouraged in- 
creased production with some danger 
of over-expansion, say the bureau’s 
economists, especially from specula- 
tive financing of production. Studies 
indicate that a supply of products 
considerably in excess of consump- 
tive requirements often results in 
ruinously low returns to producers, 
without necessarily affecting retail 
prices in the same proportion. 

The bureau’s statistics on carlot 
shipments and unloads of important 
fruits and vegetables for the calen- 
dar years of 1924-1926 have been 
published by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in Statistical Bulletin No. 
23-S, “Carlot Shipments and Unloads 
of Important Fruits and Vegetables.” 
This bulletin covers shipments of 16 
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important fruits and vegetables for 
the three-year period; shipments. of 
21 other commodities; total ship- 
ments and unloads at 36 cities by 
States of origin. 


Spuds Johnson says that the only 
real basis for measuring success in 
the production of farm products is by 
the net returns. The best way to 
know the net returns is to keep rec- 
ords. 


‘ 
CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 


Oe ee ee a 
REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improvea land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 


Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 


FOR  SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
_— $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


WANT TO hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest price. 
John J. Black, Box 93, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUNNER peanuts—Spanish peanuts Early 
speckled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Beans. All varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M. 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia. 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 
each: also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
i W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fila. 


WANTED 


COMPLETE LINE OF CITRUS GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


A well known reputable firm of national 
scope, marketing certain materials requir- 
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ed by citrus growers, is extending its 
line of merchandise to cover complete re- 
quirements of its customers. 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
dise—fertilizer, orchard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any sim- 
ilar product for wide distribution—I can 
tell you whom you should see. 

Address: J. T. Pierson, 503 South Union 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BEGGARWEED SEED. Place your order for 
Beggarweed seed now and assured of 
delivery. Write for special prices. Wm. 

Ranney, Box 297, Monticello, Fla. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 85 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—All varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 
a Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


PLANT AVOCADOS in Redland Section, 
Dade County, where they thrive best. Best 
paying crop in United States. Send for 
prospectus. Brooks Properties, Realty 
Board Bldg., Miami. 


BABY CHICKS: Send no money, shipped C. 
. D., pay mail man when delivered. Leg- 
horns $14.00 per 100; reds, orpingtons, 
minorcas $16.00; mixed $13.00; live de- 
livery, postpaid. Florida Baby Chickery, 
Lakeland, Florida. 


ROUGH LEMON Seedlings in any quantity, 
special summer sale, very attractive 
_— A. E. Nichols, Box 262W, Tampa, 

a. 


FOR SALE—Complete unit citrus packing 
house machinery, Skinner washer and pol- 
isher Stebler sizer two car capacity. G. A. 
Robinson, Lake ‘Wales, Fla. 


WANTED—Position on farm or grove. Go 
any where, or do any honest work. W. B. 
Shaw, Bradley Junction, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Malling List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers. of Direct Mail Advertising 





